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Introduction 


Flowers and plants, like people, are much more interesting when we 
know their names and a little bit about them. This booklet has been written 
to introduce you to some of the more common and beautiful plants of the 
oouthwest mountains, and it should prove a helpful companion on your trips 
afield. In addition to giving the plant names, it provides interesting infor- 
mation on uses of plants by the native peoples and by animals. Every effort 
has been made to keep written botanical description to a minimum, with the 
thought that the excellent drawings are the most important part of the book, 
and will be of the greatest help in identification. Very few technical terms 
have been used, so if you don't know a peduncle from a petiole, don't worry 
about it. It is not necessary. 

This booklet is specifically designed as a guide to the mountain flowers 
of Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, and Utah. Of course, not all of the spe- 
cies described are found in all four states, but the great majority of them 
are. In fact, some of the plants are found in the higher and colder places 
of the entire west, and a few are so widespread that they grow from coast 
to coast. For our purposes we shall consider the mountains to start at an 
elevation of about 7,000 feet. At this altitude we are in what is called the 
Transition Life Zone, and the most conspicuous plant is the large ponderosa 
pine. 

To be included in this book, it was necessary for a plant to be either 
common or conspicuous, and preferably both. It is impossible to choose 
150 plants that are equally abundant throughout the Southwest, so cases 
may be found where one species is common in Arizona and New Mexico, 
rare in Colorado and does not even grow in Utah. However, you can tell at 
a glance if the plant grows in the state where you are, by looking at the 
statement on distribution given for each species. 

This booklet is the last of a triad which includes two others titled "Flow- 
ers of the Southwest Deserts" and "Flowers of the Southwest Mesas." The 
"Desert Book” introduces flowers of the hot, dry deserts of Arizona, New 
Mexico, Texas, and California while the "Mesa Book’ covers the common 
plants of the pinyon-juniper woodland extending from about 4,500 feet to 
7,500 feet in elevation. From there on up, to away above timberline, this 
"Mountain Book” is the one to use. 

It is unfortunate that most botanists write only for other botanists, so 
that the great majority of us who are interested in wildflowers find it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to recognize our flowered friends through the use of standard 
botanical books. It is with this thought in mind that |, a layman, have un- 
dertaken the preparation of this book. To make it useable for the amateur | 
have been forced to take shortcuts, disregard several established botanical 
principles, and convert technical terms into understandable every-day lan- 
guage. For those offenses the botanists have my sincere apologies. We must 
all appreciate, however, the work of many botanists over many years, for 
without their detailed knowledge this book and others like it could never 
have been written. 
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How to use this book 


Several methods have been developed for identifying plants, but, un- 
fortunately, most of those keys are much too involved for the amateur to use. 
In standard botanical books the plants are arranged in order of their rela- 
tionship to one another; that is, primitive plants such as ferns are first, and 
the more highly developed plants such as sunflowers are last. The keys 
used in such books, although quite accurate, are technical, and the ordinary 
amateur usually gives up in total confusion long before he has identified the 
flower he is interested in. 

To aid in identification the plants described in this booklet have been 
grouped according to plant form and flower color into seven sections as 
follows: 

(1) Irees — includes tree size plants not having conspicuous flowers. 

(pp. 9-16) 

(2) Whitish — White, cream, greenish-white. (pp. 21-48) 

(3) Red. (pp. 49-52) 

(4) Pinkish —lighter shades of red to whitish, tinged with pink.(pp.53-64) 

(5) Yellowish — yellow to orange. (pp. 69-96) 

(6) Bluish — shades of blue, violet, and sometimes purple. (pp. 101- 

116) 

(7) Purplish — purple, lilac, rose- and reddish-purple. (pp. 117-128) 

With the exception of the section on trees this book uses a key based 
upon the color of the flower. This key is by no means as accurate as the 
regular botanical key, but with practice the amateur should be able to make 
a general identification, at least to the genus. 

The greatest weakness in a color key is the variability of flower colors 
within the same species. For this reason the color groups have not been 
broken down into the various shades of white, yellow, red, etc. Instead, | 
have tried to lump all related colors as much as possible, as in the case of 
whitish, which includes cream-colored and greenish-white flowers as well 
as white. There are many examples of color variation in the same species 
such as the sidebells pyrola which has flowers that vary from white to green- 
ish-white, or the flowers of the silvery lupine which may range in color from 
blue to purple. A more complete description of the flower color for each 
species is given in the written description. 

Let's say that you are walking along a mountain trail, and come upon 
an interesting looking plant to which you would like an introduction. The 
plant has many small, yellow flowers clustered along the top of the stem; it 
is about 5 feet high, and has large leaves which are so thickly covered with 
hair that they feel furry. 

The first thing to do is to decide upon the color of the flowers. In this 
case they are yellow, so turn to the yellow section of the book, and slowly 
leaf through the pages looking for a drawing of a plant that resembles yours 
in size, shape of leaf, and location of flowers. Without too much difficulty 
you should decide that the drawing of the common mullein looks the most 
like yours. Now that you have gotten that far, check the text to see that the 
plant grows where you are, blossoms at the right time of year and, in the 
case of the mullein, you will find a statement to the effect that the leaves are 
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covered with dense hair. If all of the details in drawing and text check with 
your plant, chances are that you have correctly identified your plant or at 
least one of its close relatives. 

As another example, suppose you find a tree with which you are not 
acquainted. It is a large tree and has needles and bears cones with odd 
looking three-pointed bracts sticking out among the cone scales. As this 
plant is a tree, you would turn to the tree section in the front of the book. 
First look at the identification chart for evergreens on page 8, and look at 
the drawings for a tree that has the same kind of leaves (needles) and cones 
that yours has. You can decide right away that your tree is not a pine, as 
the needles are borne singly instead of several to a bundle, and the differ 
ence in cones will tell you it is not a spruce or fir. The only thing left is the 
Douglas-fir, and this is the tree you are looking for, as the drawing of the 
cone shows the same three-pointed bracts that you noticed on the cones 
on the tree. You can double-check this identification now by turning to page 
12 where the Douglas-fir is pictured and described in detail. 

The two examples given above are easy ones, chosen to illustrate the 
basic method of using this booklet. It will not be that easy in the case of 
many flowers which you may attempt to track down. 

Unfortunately, the plants have not read the books, and so they persist 
in being somewhat different from the way they are described. For instance, 
the beautiful blue columbine may be white under some circumstances and 
the usually towering Engelmann spruce may be nothing more than a strag- 
gling shrub at timberline. One plant, the common juniper, has been a prob- 
lem child, for it refused to fit under the section on trees, as it is a low, prostrate 
shrub, and, because it has no flowers to speak of, it could not be included 
under one of the sections on color. Finally, out of desperation, it was included 
in the tree section because its close relatives, to which it bears a resem- 
blance, are all trees. 

Don't be disappointed if you fail to identify all the flowers you find, for 
there are many hundreds, perhaps even thousands, of different plants in the 
Southwest mountains and this book describes only about 150 of them. Now 
you can see that there are several pitfalls in using this book to identify moun- 
tain flowers and trees. With practice, however, your misses should become 
less frequent and your acquaintance with flowers should be greatly in- 
creased. 

Don't worry about the very few technical terms used — they are all 
explained in the drawing below showing flower parts. 
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Mountains, plants, and life zones 


Most of us know about the high and rugged Rocky Mountains in Col- 
orado, but we are not so familiar with the many beautiful mountains of Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, and Utah. Contrary to popular opinion, Arizona and New 
Mexico contain large areas of forest-covered mountains as well as hot, dry 
deserts. The same may be said of Utah. The highest elevation in these four 
states is in Colorado, where Mt. Elbert towers to a height of 14,431 feet. 
Kings Peak in Utah reaches 13,498 feet, Wheeler Peak in New Mexico, 13,151 
feet, and in Arizona the highest elevation is 12,670 foot Humphreys Peak in 
the San Francisco Mountains. In addition to these typical mountains there 
are unlimited high plateau areas which reach a sufficiently high elevation to 
support mountain flora. 

There are several kinds of mountains in the Southwest, and it may be 
surprising to find that not all are snow-covered, craggy peaks. Few would 
realize they were on top of a mountain when they traveled across the rolling, 
heavily forested Kaibab Plateau of northern Arizona. This is a huge, domed- 
up plateau with gently sloping sides reaching an elevation of well over 9,000 
feet on top, which is high enough to give it mountain standing in most leagues. 
Another kind of mountain results from volcanic activity which may build up 
a pile of rock to a height of several thousand feet. Such a mountain is illus- 
trated by the San Francisco Peaks of northern Arizona. Other kinds of moun- 
tains are produced by movements deep in the earth's interior, which cause 
huge sections of the earth's crust to be shoved up into a mountain range 
such as the Rockies of Colorado or the Wasatch Range of Utah. In some 
cases these crustal movements result in formation of rather isolated moun- 
tain masses such as the Santa Catalinas of southern Arizona or the Sac- 
ramento Mountains of New Mexico. 

Not only do we determine the presence of a mountain by the elevation 
and rugged topography, but also by the kind of plants we find. Some time 
ago scientists discovered that the surface of the earth could be divided into 
life zones, each zone containing a characteristic type of plant and animal 
life. The range of these life zones is determined largely by latitude and el- 
evation, and there are seven of them listed below, with their typical South- 
western plants. (Also see chart on page 2): 

Tropical — not represented in southwestern United States. 

Lower Sonoran — saguaro, mesquite, catclaw, and paloverde. 

Upper Sonoran — pinyon and various species of juniper. 

Transition — ponderosa pine. 

Canadian — fir and spruce. 

Hudsonian — spruce, bristlecone pine, and limber pine. 

Arctic-Alpine — above timberline and no trees; other plants small and 

often matlike. 

This book is concerned primarily with plants growing in the last four life 
zones. 

To see all of these zones at sea level it would be necessary for you to 
go from near the equator to the far northern parts of Alaska or Canada, a 
distance of many thousands of miles. However, by climbing a mountain it is 
possible to go through these same zones of life in only a few miles. This is 
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well illustrated by taking the area around Grand Canyon National Park as 
an example. Starting in the bottom of the canyon we find ourselves in a 
warm, dry desert supporting vegetation typical of the Lower Sonoran Zone 
of Mexico and southern Arizona, but as we climb upward we come to a 
pinyon-juniper woodland typical of the Upper Sonoran Zone. On the can- 
yon's south rim we are in a ponderosa pine forest which denotes the Iran- 
sition Zone, but only ten miles away as the crow flies, on the north rim, which 
is about 1,000 feet higher than the south rim, we are in a cool, moist forest 
typical of the Canadian Life Zone. To find the last two zones we need only 
go about 50 miles to the south where the Hudsonian Life Zone is repre- 
sented on the upper slopes of the San Francisco Peaks, and above tim- 
berline the Arctic-Alpine Zone is indicated by vegetation that is somewhat 
similar to that growing in the Arctic regions of the far north. 

There are several reasons for this variation in living things as we go 
either northward or upward. Most important of these is temperature, for the 
higher we go the cooler it becomes. That is usually the reason for going to 
the mountains for our summer vacation. A good rule of thumb to remember 
is that for every increase of 1,000 feet there is a drop in temperature of about 
3 degrees Fahrenheit. Interestingly enough, going up 1,000 feet is roughly 
equivalent to going north about 300 miles at sea level. Of course, the moun- 
tains receive more moisture in the form of both rain and snow than the sur 
rounding lowlands and this has a great effect upon the kinds of plants that 
grow there. 

Although the plants found in the different life zones on mountains are 
similar, they are not always exactly the same as the plants growing in the 
corresponding zones at sea level. Don't interpret the life zones too rigidly, 
for many other factors such as soil, slope, exposure, humidity, etc., have a 
tremendous effect upon the kind of vegetation that grows in any area. 


The National Parks and Monuments as 
wildflower sanctuaries 


The National Park Service was created by act of Congress in 1916, and, 
with respect to the Parks and Monuments, was given the responsibility to 
"conserve the scenery, scientific and historic objects and the wildlife therein; 
and to provide for their enjoyment in such a way and by such means as will 
leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future generations." There are 
today more than 300 units administered by the National Park Service 
throughout this country including Alaska and Hawaii. With the increasing 
inroads of various kinds of exploitation into the beauty spots of this country, 
I'm sure it is comforting for most of us to know that through the National Park 
Service there will always be preserved a little bit of the finest of primitive 
and unspoiled America. 

Part of the scenery under protection in the Parks and Monuments con- 
sists of the native vegetation. Only in such areas are the plants protected 
from grazing, competition of exotics, and from the destructive activities of 
mankind. Therefore, the National Parks and Monuments are among the best 
of places to see and enjoy wildflowers. 
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Identification Chart for Evergreens 
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Bristlecone Pine 
Pinus aristata Pine family 


9,000’ - 12,000’ 
Colorado, New Mexico to n. Arizona 

At very high elevations the bristlecone pine may be almost shrublike, 
while in more favorable locations it may be a bushy-crowned tree up to 40 
feet high. The cones are quite distinctive, as each scale is tipped with a 
sharp, slender, bristlelike prickle. The needles grow in bundles of five, and 
are usually about 1% inches long. | 

Pinus longaeva commonly called Bristlecone Pines found in Nevada's 
White Mountains, 4,000 to 6,000 years old, are considered the oldest living 
things on earth. 


Foxtail Pine 
Pine family 


8,000’ and higher 
Alberta to w. Texas, Arizona to California 


Here is another pine to look for as you drive or hike through the high 
country of the Southwest. It may be distinguished from bristlecone pine, with 
which it is often associated, by the lack of bristles on the cone scales and 
by the longer needles. 

Large trees may reach a height of 50 to 60 feet, and the long branches 
often bend gracefully toward the ground. The limber pine has only slight 
commercial value. 


Ponderosa Pine 


Western Yellow Pine 
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Pinus ponderosa Pine family 


6,000’ - 9,000’ 
British Columbia to Mexico and all the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain 
states 


Throughout the Southwest ponderosa pine is the most abundant spe- 
cies of pine. It is the characteristic tree of the Transition Life Zone, where it 
grows in nearly pure stands in open parklike forests. 

It is a handsome tree reaching a height up to 150 feet, and its scaly 
bark is cinnamon-brown to orange-yellow in color. ack | less than 80 to 100 
years old have bark that is dark brown or nearly black and because of this 
are often called blackjack pine. 

Ponderosa pine requires lots of sunlight throughout its life, especially 
in older age. Dense stands of seedlings may be seen for the first 10 or 15 
years, but they thin out rapidly due to increased need for sunlight. 

In Arizona and to a lesser extent in New Mexico the lumber industry 
depends almost entirely upon the ponderosa pine for wood used in con- 
struction, interior finish, crating and boxing. The seeds are an. important food 
for squirrels, chipmunks, and birds. | 

The young wigs give off a spicy orange peel odor when crushed. 


Spruces 
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Engelmann Spruce 
Picea engelmannii Pine family 


8,000’ - 12,000’ 
British Columbia to New Mexico, Arizona and the Pacific Coast states 

A prominent tree at the higher elevations where it may grow in either 
pure stands or mixed with white fir, subalpine fir or limber pine. Large trees 
may reach a height of 100 feet, but near timberline the tree may take the 
form of a prostrate shrub. 

A forest of Englemann spruce usually contains trees of all ages and 
sizes, as the young trees are able to grow even in the dense shade of the 
larger trees. Because of its shallow root system this spruce is often blown 
over by high winds. n 
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Blue Spruce Colorado Spruce 
Picea pungens Pine family 
7,000' - 11,000" 


Rocky Mountain states, Arizona and New Mexico 

Blue spruce and Englemann spruce often grow together, and are quite 
difficult to tell apart. In addition to having larger cones, the crushed needles 
of blue spruce do not have as disagreeable an odor as those of Engelmann; 
the twigs are smooth and clean in contrast to the slightly fuzzy twigs of En- 
glemann spruce. 
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Douglas-Fir 


Oregon Pine, Douglas Spruce 
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Pseudotsuga menziesii Pine family 


6,000’ - 10,500’ 
British Columbia, Coast states, Rocky Mountain area, Afiona, New Mexico 
and n. Mexico 


For many years after its discovery on Vancouver Island in 1791, the 
Douglas-fir was a botanical puzzle. The tree bears a stlong resemblance to 
spruce and fir, as well as to hemlock and yew. For a long time it bore the 
name Pseudotsuga taxifolia which is Greek and Latin, meaning "false hem- 
lock with a yewlike leaf." 

Excepting giant sequoias and redwoods of California, Douglas-fir is far 
the largest western forest tree. In Oregon and Washington it exceeds 300 
feet in height, but is much smaller in the Southwest. In favorable locations, 
however, it is probably the largest tree in the region. — 

One of the most important timber trees of the Pacific Northwest, it is 
less important in the Southwest, seldom occurring in pure stands and com- 
monly mixed with ponderosa pine or with spruce at high elevations. 

The cones, with the distinctive three-pointed Paper bracts, provide the 
most reliable means of identifying the tree. 
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Abies concolor Pine family 


5,000’ - 9,000’ 
Wyoming to Oregon, s. to n. Mexico 

Of the nine different North American firs, the white is probably the most 
important species. In Pacific Coast States the trees reach 200 feet in height, 
but Rocky Mountain specimens seldom exceed 100 feet. 

It is a fairly rapid grower, reaching maturity in about 300 years. Many 
of the larger trees are wind-thrown due to the shallow root system. It requires 
less moisture than other firs, and does well on poor dry sites. 

The wood is used largely for construction and cabinet work, and the 
tree is often planted as an ornamental. 
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Abies lasiocarpa Pine family 


8,000' and up 
Alberta to Alaska and s. to Arizona, New Mexico and Oregon 

True to its name, the Alpine fir grows in the high and cool Canadian and 
Hudsonian Life Zones. The purplish, erect cones are from 2 to 4 inches long, 
and they often drip with a silvery resin in warm weather. 

The tree is relatively small and unimportant, but is the most widely dis- 
tributed fir in western North America. 
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Common Juniper 
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Juniperus communis .. Oypress family 


8,000’ - 12,000’ 
Cooler parts of North America and in Europe and Asia 


Although not a tree, this plant is placed with them, for it bears no ob- 
vious flowers which would allow it to be placed according to flower color. 
Its relatives, alligator juniper, Rocky Mountain juniper, and other species all 
reach tree size. 

Common juniper is usually less than 3 feet high, and forms a straggling 
shrub. The leaves consist of rather loose-fitting, sharp-pointed scales, and 
the plant bears large bluish berries. i 

Indians of various parts of the country have made use of the berries 
and other plant parts for food and beverages. The berries are relished by 
birds and animals, and are used commercially to give flavor to gin and to 
prepare oil of juniper, used in patent medicines. 

Whenever it is abundant, common juniper forms a valuable ground cover 
for controlling erosion of the soil. This is of particular value at the higher 
elevations where vegetation and ground cover is scant. 
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Quaking Aspen 


Golden Aspen 


characteristic 


T 
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a 
Populus tremuloides Willow family 


6,500’ - 9,500’ 
High areas of the west, throughout Canada, n. and ne. United States 

One of the most beautiful sights to be seen in the western mountains 
during the fall is the quaking aspen with its brilliant golden leaves and white 
powdery bark. Aspens form a veritable belt of gold around the San Fran- 
cisco Peaks in northern Arizona which may be seen from miles away. It is 
a memorable experience to walk through an aspen grove at this time of year 
while the golden leaves are falling like snowflakes, building up a yellow car- 
pet upon the ground, which will soon be covered by winter snows. 

During the summer the leaves are shiny green on the upper surface 
and a pale dull green below. The tree is well named, for the slightest breeze 
will cause the delicately balanced leaves to tremble and dance. 

Aspens often grow on burned or cut-over areas, where they help in 
preventing erosion. The wood is used for paper pulp, boxes, excelsior, and 
matches. 

Trees reach a height of 80 feet and a diameter of 30 inches, but are 
usually much smaller. Because of the similarity in bark, aspens are often 
confused with birch. 
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Rocky Mountain Maple 


Dwarf Maple 


flowers 
inconspicuous 


Acer glabrum Maple family 


5,000’ - 8,500’ 
South Dakota to Alaska, s. to New Mexico, Arizona and California 

The beauty of Rocky Mountain maple is most easily appreciated in the 
autumn when it splashes mountainsides with rich reds and bright yellows. 
Maples, including the common boxelder, are quite attractive, but are of mi- 
nor importance in the Southwest. 

Growing mostly in damp woods in the Transition and Canadian Life Zones, 
Rocky Mountain maple may reach a height of 30 feet, but is usually smaller 
and shrubbier. The leaves are three- to five-lobed, have toothed edges, and 
the leaf stems and buds are reddish. Keep in mind the trademarks of the 
maple family which include opposite leaves and fruit consisting of a pair of 
winged seeds united at the base. 

Our western maples are of little economic value when compared to the 
maples of the east. Deer and livestock browse the plants, and maple sugar 
is sometimes made from the sap of the bigtooth maple. 
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Ponderosa pine, Pinus ponderosa 
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Aspen, Populus tremuloides, and white fir, Abies concolor 
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Elkslip, Ca/tha leptosepala Chokecherry Prunus Virginiana 
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Death-Camas 
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Mountain Death-Camas (9 Wand Lily 
Zigadenus elegans Lily family 


Blooms yellowish-white. July-August. 5,000' - 10,000' 
Saskatchewan to Alaska, s. to New Mexico and Arizona 


Mountain death-camas, with cream-colored flowers grouped at the top 
of straight, slender stems, may often be found growing in moist, cool places 
in the mountains. The stems, from 6 inches to 3 feet tall, spring from a clump 
of stiff bluish green leaves. Flowers are usually about one-half inch in di- 
ameter, and at the base of each petal is located a small spot or gland. 

This plant is somewhat poisonous, but less so than other members of 
the genus, which sometimes cause heavy loss of sheep and cattle. The toxic 
agent, called zygadenin, appears to be in all parts of the plant, even in the 
seeds. 


Death-Camas (b) 
Zigadenus virescens Lily family 


Blooms greenish-white. July-September. 6,500’ - 11,000° 
New Mexico and Arizona to central America 


Although not as widely distributed as mountain death-camas, this death- 
camas may be found growing in the rich soil of coniferous forests of south- 
ern Arizona and New Mexico. It closely resembles Zigadenus elegans, but 
the flower head is more spreading and the individual flower stems, called 
pedicels, have a tendency to curve away from the main stalk. 

Death-camas grows from bulbs which somewhat resemble onions. 
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Veratrum californicum Lily family 


Blooms creamy-white, streaked with green. July-August. 7,500’ - 9,500’ 
Montana and Washington, s. to New Mexico, Arizona and California 


A tall coarse plant from 3-6 feet tall. Its most conspicuous features are 
the bright yellowish-green leaves which are broad and rounded with heavy 
rios, giving them a pleated appearance. Flowers are borne along the upper 
part of the stem, and are about one-half inch across. 

A poisonous substance, veratrin, is contained in the root and young 
shoots, and may poison stock, although the plant is seldom eaten. Flowers 
are poisonous to insects and heavy losses in honeybees sometimes occur. 

The powdered roots of some species of false-hellebore are used in making 
insect powder. 
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Solomon-Plumes 


hs single flower, ge ! 
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Starry Solomon-Plume. Starflower 
Smilacina stellata Lily family 


Blooms white. May-June. 7,000’ - 9,000’ 
Found throughout most of temperate North America and in Europe 

This plant and the next one grow in very similar situations and, in fact, 
are sometimes found side by side. Starry Solomon-plume bears green ber 
ries with dark vertical stripes which turn black upon maturity. 


(e oe fruit red, 
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Feather Solomon-Plume A False-solomonseal 
Smilacina racemosa Lily family 


Blooms white. May-July. 6,000’ - 10,000’ 
Grows throughout most of temperate North America 


You may expect to find this plant almost anywhere in the Transition and 
Canadian Life Zones where there are cool shaded places and rich soil. It 
may reach 2-3 feet in height, and the tall flowering stems branch from hor 
izontal rootstalks. 

The flowers are very small and are creamy white. After blooming, small 
red berries with purplish dots develop. The plant may be distinguished from 
starry solomon-plume by its broader leaves, smaller berries, and more 
abundant flowers. 
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Elkslip 


Marshmarigold 


Caltha leptosepala | Buttercup family 


Blooms white. June-September. 9,000’ - 11,000’ 
Montana to Alaska, s. to New Mexico, Arizona and Washington 


This is truly a plant of the high mountains — it may often be found 
blooming at the edge of melting snowbanks or other such marshy areas. 
The flowers are quite handsome, and up to 1% inches across. 

Odd as it may seem, the flowers have no true petals at all. The large 
white petal-like parts of the flower, which are tinged with bluish on the under 
side, are actually sepals. The flower is yellow-centered due to the presence 
of a great many small, yellow structures called anthers. 

The plants may reach a height of about 8 inches, and have stout pur- 
plish stems. The leaves, growing mostly at the base of the plant, are light 
green and often have purple veins on the under side. 

Quite often these pretty little plants are found growing on tiny, boggy 
islands in mountain brooks and streams, sometimes growing right in the 
water and rooted to the bottom. 

Another species of marshmarigold, Caltha palustris, was used for food 
by the Indians in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and the eastern States. Its leaves 
and stems were boiled for greens. However, when raw they are irritating. 
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Pennycress 


Wild Candytuft 


underground 


"runners" 12" 


Thlaspi montanum var. fendleri Mustard family 


Blooms white. February-August. 4,000' - 12,000' 
Colorado, Utah, New Mexico and Arizona 


The small white flowers of "wild candytuft" are far from being showy, 
and the plant itself is not conspicuous, as it is only a few inches tall. How- 
ever, itis a very common plant in coniferous forests and due to the fact that 
it blooms so early, when few if any other plants are in flower, it is quite no- 
ticeable. 

Even when the snow is still on the ground, the little white flowers of "wild 
candytuft" may sometimes be seen. After a long hard winter they are a very 
welcome sight, for their appearance is a good sign that spring is just around 
the corner. 

There are many kinds of Thlaspi growing in temperate and artic regions, 
mostly in the mountains. As a group they are generally smooth, low plants. 
with the basal leaves arranged in a rosette on the ground, while the stem 
leaves are small and tend to clasp the main stem. 

This plant, like all other members of the mustard family, has flowers with 
four petals. In fact, it is because of the cross-like arrangement of the four 
petals that the family has been given the scientific name of Cruciferae. 

The generic name, Thlaspi, is from the Greek word thlan, meaning to 
crush, on account of the strongly-flattened, triangular pods which are borne 
by pennycress. 
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Mountain-Ash 
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Sorbus dumosa Rose family 


Blooms white. June-July. 8,000' - 10,000' 
New Mexico and Arizona 


This is a handsome shrub or small tree bearing large flat-topped or 
rounded clusters of white flowers. Later in the fall the flowers are replaced 
by brilliant orange-red berries. Under favorable conditions the plant may 
reach a height of 9 feet. 

It should be looked for in the moist rich soil of coniferous forests in the 
Transition and Canadian Life Zones. 

There are several species of mountain-ash which are widely distributed 
in the mountainous regions of North America. They are, of course, not re- 
lated to the true ashes which are members of the olive family. 

The bark of one of the eastern species is used medicinally for its tonic, 
astringent, and antiseptic properties. Wild animals and especially biras rel- 
ish the bright red mature berries. 
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Western Thimbleberry 
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Rubus parviflorus Rose family 


Blooms white. July-September. 8,000’ - 9,500’ 
Alaska to Michigan, s. to New Mexico, e. Arizona and California 


In canyons and on wooded slopes of the ponderosa pine and spruce 
belts we find this attractive plant. The white flowers measure up to 2 inches 
across, and grow in clusters of three or more at the ends of long stems. 

The fruit is raspberry-like in appearance, but is disappointing to the 
taste, for it is composed mostly of seeds. 
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Raspberries 
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New Mexican "— S Thimbleberry 


Rubus neomexicanus Hose family 
Blooms white. May-September. 5,000' - 9,000' 
New Mexico, Arizona and n. Mexico 


Not as widespread as western thimbleberry; more abundant in Arizona 
and southwestern New Mexico. Both species are reported to be extensively 
browsed by deer 
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Red Raspberry ~ Wild Raspberry 
Rubus strigosus Rose family 


Blooms white. June-July. 7,000’ - 11,000’ 
Grows in the cooler parts of North America 


This is the granddaddy of some of our cultivated raspberries. Berries 
are delicious raw or in jam or jelly; are relished by birds and animals. 
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Prunus virginiana Rose family 


Blooms white. April-June. 4,500' - 8,500' 
Canada to Georgia, New Mexico, Arizona and California 


Usually a tall shrub, but under favorable conditions the plant may reach 
a height of 25 feet. It is quite common at the middle elevations where it is 
often associated with the ponderosa pine. 

In addition to being a delicacy to animals, the fruits are gathered by 
man to be used in making jams and jellies. A purplish-red dye can be ex- 
tracted from the berries, and in the spring the inner layer of bark yields a 
green dye. 

The chokecherry is a sacred plant to the Navajo. Various dance imple- 
ments are made of the wood, and it is often mentioned in songs. Prayer 
sticks of the North are made from the wood, possibly because the fruits 
ripen black, the tribe's color of the North. 

From a horticultural standpoint the genus Prunus is one of the most 
interesting and important of all plant genera. It includes such orchard fruits 
as peaches, plums, cherries, apricots, and almonds; and many of its mem- 
bers provide such ornamental subjects as double-flowered, variegated-leaved, 
colored-leaved and weeping forms. 
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Wild Strawberry 
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Fragaria ovalis Rose family 


Blooms white. May-October. 7,000' - 11,000' 
Wyoming to New Mexico and Arizona 


Most people need no introduction to the wild strawberry, for it looks 
much the same as the cultivated strawberry grown in gardens. Its leaves, 
divided into three distinct leaflets, are typical of all strawberries, and it bears 
an attractive five-petaled flower. 

Strawberries spread by runners which root and start new plants. The 
berries are rather small, but tasty, and are relished by birds and other ani- 
mals. 
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Fragaria bracteata Rose family 


Blooms white. May-September. 7,000’ - 9,500’ 
Montana to British Columbia, s. to New Mexico, Arizona and California 


The white flowers of the bracted strawberry are almost an inch across, 
and have fuzzy, bright yellow centers. In this species the seeds are only 
slightly attached to the surface of the berry, while in Fragaria ovalis, the 
seeds are partly buried in the flesh of the berry. 

The generic name, Fragaria, comes from the Latin, meaning fragrance, 
in reference to the smell of the fruit. 
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Lathyrus arizonicus Vicia americana 
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Lathyrus arizonicus Pea family 


Blooms whitish with pinkish veins. May-October. 8,000' - 11,000' 
Colorado and se. Utah to n. central Mexico 


Wild sweetpeas greatly resemble the vetches belonging to the genus 
Vicia, but have fewer, larger, and more prominently veined leaflets, and larger 
flowers that are almost a carbon copy of those borne by the cultivated 
sweetpea. In addition to these characters, this plant may be distinguished 
from the vetches at a glance, for its tendrils at the ends of the leaves are 
greatly reduced and bristlelike. Those of the vetches are long and twining. 

The cultivated garden sweetpea, Lathyrus odoratus, a native of Sicily, 
is the best known member of the genus. Altogether the genus contains about 
200 species, occurring mostly in the northern hemisphere. Several species 
are cultivated primarily for their showy flowers, although they are also of 
. value as screening plants, for they quickly cover trellises and other such 
structures. 

The seeds and pods of one of the other southwestern species are used 
for food by some of the Indians of New Mexico. Although palatable to live- 
stock, the plants are secondary in importance to the vetches. 
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Richardson Geranium 


Cranesbill 
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Geranium richardsonii Geranium family 


Blooms white with occasional purple tinge. April-October. 6,500’ - 11,500’ 


Be on the watch for this wild white geranium in the moist rich soil of 
coniferous forests. It is a tall, slender plant having thin, many-lobed leaves 
and white flowers with delicate pink or purplish veins. 

The geranium family, though small, has contributed many handsome 
plants to cultivation. Cultivated geraniums bear a resemblance to wild ge- 
raniums, but are members of the genus Pelargonium and hail from South 
Africa. There are more than 250 species of geraniums growing in the tem- 
perate zones of the northern hemisphere. A very few species grow in the 
tropics. 

Sheep are reported to browse on the plants, and various species are 
used medicinally as an astringent. 

The name geranium is from the Greek word geranos, meaning a crane, 
in reference to the long beak which forms on the seed capsule. 
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Toxicodendron radicans Cashew family 


Blooms whitish to greenish white. April-September. 3,000’ - 8,000’ 
Throughout most of North America 


This plant is usually no beauty, although its foliage is handsome in au- 
tumn, but for obvious reasons we should make its acquaintance. It is not 
especially abundant in the high mountains, but is quite common in the rich 
soil of ravines and foothill canyons. 

The toxic agent of poison-ivy is a nearly nonvolatile oil called urushiol. 
It is contained in all parts of the plant, and causes skin eruptions and swell- 
ing in susceptible persons. Even the milky juice is poisonous when taken 
internally. If you come in contact with the plant, you immediately should wash 
the affected part with strong soap and water. 

All parts of the plant are utilized by various birds and animals for food. 
In fact, the plant may provide as much as 10 to 25% of the diet of some 
wild animals. It has always been puzzling to the writer why these animals 
don't break out with a bad case of pimples after eating such a toxic dinner, 
but apparently it never happens. The woodpeckers, in particular, must have 
cast-iron stomachs, for they not only like ants, with their bitter taste of formic 
acid, but they also relish the berries of poison-ivy. 
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Fendler Ceanothus 
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Ceanothus fendleri Buckthorn family 


Blooms white. April-October. 5,000’ - 10,000’ 
Colorado and Utah to w. Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and n. Mexico 


A low, thorny shrub, very common in pine forests; in fact, it grows almost 
everywhere except in the desert. Under favorable conditions, the shrubs 
reach about 3 feet and form thickets. At high elevations, buckbrush may be 
no more than a foot in height. 

The leaves, which are browsed extensively by livestock and deer, are 
rather thick, about twice as long as wide. They have smooth edges and are 
usually fuzzy white beneath. The small, white flowers are clustered at the 
ends of the twigs. 

It is said that the flowers will form a lather in water. A good honey is 
made from the nectar in the small blossoms. In California, buckbrush may 
make up as much as 50% of the diet of the mule deer. 

Other members of this genus have been cultivated as ornamentals, and 
are sometimes known as wild-lilac. The Navajos make a medicine from 
ceanothus which they apply externally, and also take internally to relieve 
nervousness and alarm. Indians of New Mexico are reported to use the ber- 
ries for food. 

Of the 55 species of Ceanothus in the world, 4 occur in the East, and 
40 grow in the West. The greatest number are found in California and neigh- 
boring states. 
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Viola canadensis Violet family 


Blooms white. April-August. 6,000' - 11,000' 
Throughout Canada and s. to Alabama, New Mexico and Arizona 


Familiar to almost everyone are the various kinds of violets. This one 
has rather tall, weak stems, often a foot or more in height, bearing smooth, 
heart-shaped leaves. The flowers are white with purplish veins, and usually 
tinged with purple on the back. Occasional flowers are entirely white, and 
sometimes sweet scented. 

Although many of the North American species of violets have beautiful 
flowers, they have not been extensively cultivated. On the other hand, the 
sweet violet and the pansy, both of which are native to Europe, have long 
been favorites in flower gardens. 

Rich, moist soil in coniferous forests of the Transition and Canadian Life 
Zones offer the best conditions for the Canada violet. 
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Ligusticum porteri Parsley family 


Blooms white. June-August. 6,500' - 11,500' 
From Wyoming to Arizona and Chihuahua 


This is a rather stout plant reaching a height of 3 feet, and having fern- 
like leaves. It grows in moist fertile ground almost to timberline and is a 
palatable forage plant. 

In northern New Mexico, the plant is called osha by the Spanish-speak- 
ing New Mexicans and Indians, who prize it highly for its medicinal qualities. 
Osha roots, prepared in various ways, are used to treat such disorders as 
upset stomach, colds, flu, pneumonia, tuberculosis, fevers, cuts, rheuma- 
tism, headaches, snakebites and even colic. 

A pungent odor is given off by its foliage, which is somewhat similar to 
that of its relative, celery. In fact, osha leaves are often used like celery in 
seasoning soups and other dishes. The dried hollow stems were smoked in 
place of cigarettes by the Apache and, later, by the Spanish settlers. On the 
other hand, the roots are now chewed in an effort to break the tobacco habit. 

The parsley family contains many useful plants such as carrots, par 
snips, celery, dill and anise. However, the water hemlock, Cicuta spp., and 
the poisonhemlock, Conium maculatum, are among the most poisonous of 
plants. 
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Heracleum lanatum Parsley family 


Blooms white. July-August. 7,500’ - 9,000’ 
Widely distributed in the United States and Canada 


This is one of the showiest members of the parsley family. It is a coarse 
plant standing from 3 to 6 feet tall with leaves having three large leaflets, 
irregularly toothed and notched on the edges. 

The flat clusters of white flowers are really enormous, being up to 8 
inches across. The scientific name, Heracleum, refers to Hercules because 
of the great size of the plant. It often grows along streams, or in meadows 
in the ponderosa pine and spruce belts. 

Many Spanish-speaking New Mexicans call the plant yerba del oso, 
meaning bear weed. They use the powdered root in many ways, such as 
rubbing it on the gums when teeth are loose, applying it to the body to 
reduce fever, and bathing parts of the body afflicted with rheumatism. 

Besides its medicinal properties, the plant is relished by livestock; the 
tender leaves and stems were eaten by Indians. It is stated that the cooked 
roots taste like rutabaga. Susceptible persons may suffer skin eruptions as 
a result of touching the wet foliage. 
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Cornus stolonifera Dogwood family 


Blooms white. May-July. 5,000’ - 9,000’ 
Canada and Alaska, s. to the District of Columbia, New Mexico, Arizona 
and California 


Shrubs from 3 to 8 feet high, common along streams and often asso- 
ciated with willows. The branches have smooth, dark red bark, while the 
bark on the twigs is a brighter red. Leaves are rather thin, smooth, dark 
green above, and somewhat whitish below. 

Handsome, flat-topped clusters of small, creamy-white flowers are borne 
on the plant. These clusters may be 2 or more inches in diameter. After the 
flowers have fallen, small, white, berrylike fruits develop, which are consid- 
ered a delicacy by birds and animals. 

The genus receives its name from the Greek word for horn, because of 
the toughness of the wood. The bark of Cornus sanguinea was once used 
in England to wash mangy dogs and the name dogwood stems from this. 

The bark of the flowering dogwood contains a useful substitute for qui- 
nine, and it is said that it is sometimes possible to ward off fevers by merely 
chewing the twigs. 
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Pterospora andromedea Heather family 


Blooms ivory-white to yellowish. June-August. 6,000’ - 9,500’ 
Canada to Pennsylvania, Arizona, California and n. Mexico 


Usually growing in coniferous forests across the continent, but nowhere 
really common, the pinedrops is a strange and interesting plant. As many 
of us know, most plants manufacture their own food through a process called 
photosynthesis, but this is true of only those plants having green leaves or 
stems. | 

Take a close look at the pinedrops, and you will notice that it has no 
green parts at all. Because of this lack of green stuff, called-chlorophyll, it 
cannot provide its own nourishment, and so it.must live on dead organic 
material. This kind of plant is called a saprophyte, while those plants such 
as mistletoe, living on live organic material, are called parasites. 

The plant itself consists simply of an unbranched, fleshy stem'from 1 
to 3% feet high, along which hang many small bell-like flowers. The stem is 
usually brownish or reddish in color, and is rather sticky. 
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Pyrola secunda Heather family 


Blooms white to greenish-white. July-August. 7,000’ - 9,500’ 
Widely distributed in the northern hemisphere 


Some botanists place this little plant in the genus Pyrola, but one of the 
more recent botanical publications places it in a separate group. 

It is a small plant from 3 to 6 inches high with dainty, bell-like flowers 
arranged on one side of the stem. The leaves are mostly at the base of the 
plant and have small teeth along their edges. 

These plants are sometimes called “shinleaf,” as the leaves are used 
for plasters by English peasants. Another common name is wintergreen, but 
they should not be confused with the aromatic wintergreen belonging to the 
genus Gaultheria. 


Green Pyrola (b) 


Pyrola virens Heather family 


Blooms greenish-white. July-August. 6,500’ - 10,000" 
Canada to the District of Columbia, New Mexico, Arizona, California and 
also in Europe 


Similar in appearance to the previous species, but the small, drooping 
flowers are not arranged on one side only. This, and other species of Pyrola 
should be looked for in moist coniferous forests. 

The Kayenta Navajos are reported to use the plant for the treatment of 
diarrhea in infants and for stopping hemorrhage. It is also combined with 
red ochre and hematite in a paint used in ceremonials. 
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Moneses uniflora Heather family 


Blooms white. July-August. 9,500' - 11,500' 
Widely distributed in the cooler parts of the northern hemisphere 


This is one of the most attractive of the Southwestern mountain plants, 
and the search usually necessary to find it will be well worth the time. It is 
a plant of the moist deep woods, and shows a decided preference for dense 
shade. Look especially on mossy banks, for such places are sometimes 
almost covered with its waxy-white flowers. 

The woodnymph is sometimes considered a member of the genus Pyrola, 
and a glance at the plant will show a decided resemblance to the pyrolas. 
However, the woodnymph has but a single flower usually with five wide- 
spread white petals, while those of pyrolas are somewhat closed, making 
the flowers bell-shaped. 

The single flower stalk is from 1 to 6 inches tall, and springs from a 
clump of glossy, bright green leaves with toothed edges. The dainty, solitary, 
sweet-scented flower is about three-fourths of an inch across, and is turned 
face down, making it almost necessay to pick it to fully appreciate its beauty. 

The generic name Moneses comes from the combination of two Greek 
words meaning ‘single delight." 

Indians of Montana and Alaska reportedly use the fruit for food. 
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Swertia radiata Gentian family 


Blooms greenish-white flecked with purple. May-August. 5,000’ - 10,000’ 
South Dakota to Washington, s. to New Mexico, Arizona, California, ne. Mexico 


Among the most conspicuous plants of the mountains Is the swertia. It 
may reach a height of 6 feet, and bears numerous, rather dull colored star- 
shaped flowers. The pale green leaves are arranged in whorls of four and 
six, and are usually large and broad at the base of the plant, and become 
increasingly small and narrow toward the top. 

Many insects in search of honey visit the flowers, which bloom all sum- 
mer. Favored habitats for the swertias include rich soil in open pine forests, 
aspen groves, and on up into the spruce belt. 

In some of the small, isolated native villages in New Mexico, the plant 
is highly prized for its medicinal properties. A mixture of warm water and 
powdered root is applied externally to reduce fever. Large doses of the pow- | 
dered root have proved fatal, but when taken in small quantities it is an ef- 
fective laxative. A mixture of lard and coarsely ground roots is sometimes 
applied to the head for killing lice. 

The roots of this plant are said to be used for food by the Apache In- 
dians. (This plant has long been known by the botanical name of Frasera 
speciosa). 
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Sickletop Pedicularis (4 Woodbetony, Ram's Horn 
Pedicularis racemosa Snapdragon family 


Blooms white to cream. July-August. 9,500’ - 11,000’ 
Canada to New Mexico, e. Arizona and California 

In deep forests of the Hudsonian Zone, sickletop pedicularis is usually 
fairly common. Stems may be 15 or more inches high, bearing long, narrow 
leaves with finely toothed margins. Attractive two-lipped flowers grow at tops 
of stems, and the upper lip is long and curved downward. 

The generic name of this plant refers to the Latin word pediculus, mean- 
ing louse, and doubtless originated because the seeds were used in ancient 
times to kill lice. This would also explain the common name “lousewort,” 
which is often applied to the plants in this genus. The louseworts are thought 
to be partially parasitic on the roots of other plants. 


Parry Pedicularis (b) Parry Lousewort 
Pedicularis parryi Snapdragon family 


Blooms cream. June-September. 7,500’ - 12,000’ 
Wyoming to Montana, s. to n. New Mexico and n. Arizona 

May be distinguished at a glance from the preceding species by its 
fernlike leaves and slightly smaller flowers, having the upper lip more open 
and hood-shaped. The stems may reach a height of 20 inches. 

The genus contains about 250 species in various parts of the northern 
hemisphere, many of them arctic and alpine. Thirty or 40 are probably native 
in the United States. 
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Galium boreale Madder family 


Blooms white. July-September. 6,000' - 9,500' 
Canada to Pennsylvania, Texas, e. Arizona and California 


An attractive plant about 15 inches high bearing dense clusters of small 
white flowers. The three-veined leaves are arranged in fours in a whorl around 
the square stem. 

The generic name comes from the Greek, meaning milk, as certain spe- 
cies have been used to curdle milk. Some species have been used for me- 
dicinal purposes, but with questionable results. 

The madder family is quite large, and mostly tropical in distribution. It 
contains such important plants as the coffeetree, and the trees from whose 
bark quinine is obtained. Some of the tropical shrubs belonging to this family 
have nodules on their leaves in which nitrogen-fixing bacteria live. These 
bacteria are closely related to those found in root nodules of members of 
the pea family. 

There is a tradition that the manger of the Christ Child was filled with 
these plants; thus the name bedstraw. 
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European Red Elder (3 Red-berried Elder 
Sambucus racemosa Honeysuckle family 


Blooms white to yellowish. June-July. 7,500’ - 10,000’ 
Cooler parts of North America, Europe and Asia 


In June these low shrubs are a mass of rounded clusters of small, white 
flowers which are followed by numerous shiny, scarlet berries in late August. 
The compound leaves are opposite, and commonly consist of seven leaflets 
with sharply toothed edges. 

Except for this species the fruits of elders are edible and are attractive 
to birds and some rodents. Wine and jelly are often made from the berries 
of other species. Cases of poisoning have been reported from eating the 
berries, flowers, roots, and bark raw. 


Blueberry Elder (b) 
Sambucus glauca Honeysuckle family 


Blooms cream. June-September. 6,500’ - 8,500’ 
W. Canada to Arizona and s. California 

This is the common elder that is so abundant on both rims of Grand 
Canyon. It is a large shrub up to 20 feet high, having many stems which 
sprout from the root, and often grows in clumps. 

With its large, flat-topped clusters of whitish flowers, it is a truly attrac- 
tive plant. The branches are pithy in the center, and may be easily hollowed. 
Elder plants have long been regarded as having medicinal virtues, but these 
are rather doubtful, although the flowers are reported to be diuretic. 
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Rocky Mountain Pussytoes (a) 
Antennaria aprica ounflower family 


Blooms whitish to pinkish. May-August. 5,000’ - 12,000’ 
Manitoba to British Columbia, s. to New Mexico and Arizona 

Looking very much like little balls of fur, the flowers of this plant are 
rather inconspicuous, but quite common in the Southwest mountains. The 
flowers are borne on short stems, from 2 to 4 inches high, which arise from 
mats of whitish foliage. 

It is reported that a tobacco made from this plant is smoked by the 
Navajos in prayer for rain. Parts of the plant are chewed with deer or sheep 
tallow as a blood purifier. 


Pussytoes (b) Alpine Catspaw 
Antennaria umbrinella ounflower family 


Blooms white to brownish. July-August. 10,000’ - 12,000" 
Montana to British Columbia, s. to Colorado, Arizona and California 


Bracts below flowers usually blackish to dark brown. 
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Achillea lanulosa Sunflower family 


Blooms white. June-September. 5,500’ - 11,500’ 
Manitoba and British Columbia, s. to Kansas, New Mexico, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia and n. Mexico 


Without a doubt, the western yarrow is one of the best known of all 
mountain flowers. The long, lacy, fernlike leaves are helpful in identifying the 
plant. 

People from the eastern States may be familiar with the common yarrow 
of that area, Achillea millefolium, which looks much the same as this one. 
The eastern species was introduced from Europe, while ours is native. 

since ancient times the plant has been highly regarded for its healing 
properties. Legend ascribes the discovery of its virtues to Achilles, in whose 
honor it is named. 

According to the Zuni, the leaves produce a cooling sensation when 
applied to the skin. Because of this the flowers and roots are chewed and 
the mixture is rubbed on the bodies of participants in ceremonies involving 
the use of fire. 

Among the superstitious, yarrow is sometimes regarded as a potent 
love charm, especially if picked from the grave of a young man by a lovelorn 
maiden. 
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Mexican Silene (a) Mexican Campion, Indian Pink 


Silene laciniata Pink family 


Blooms brilliant red. July-October. 5,500’ - 9,000’ 
W. Texas to California and Mexico 

One of the truly handsome flowers of the Southwest mountains is the 
showy Mexican silene with its scarlet flowers measuring up to an inch and 
a half in diameter. Each of the five petals is slashed at the tips into four 
divisions. 

Many members of the pink family have their petals divided in this man- 
ner; in fact, this characteristic of the petals being "pinked" has given the 
family its name. 


Moss Silene (6) Cushion Pink 
Silene acaulis Pink family 


Blooms purplish-pink. July-September. 11,000’ - 12,000’ 
On high mountains and in cold climates of both the Old and New Worlds 
When you are at higher elevations and particularly above timberline, be 
on the lookout for this small, but attractive member of the pink family. It often 
grows in cushionlike mats resembling clumps of coarse moss, and is cov- 
ered in the summer with pretty little flowers. 
During the blooming period the flowers form large patches of color among 
the rocks and tundra above timberline. They last only a short time. 
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Gilia aggregata Phlox family 


Blooms red, sometimes pink or pale orange. May-September. 5,000’ - 9,000’ 
Montana to British Columbia, s. to New Mexico, Arizona and California 


The brilliant red, trumpet-shaped flowers of the skyrocket gilia make it 
one of the Southwest’s most handsome wild flowers. It is quite common on 
sunny slopes in the ponderosa pine belt, and is often seen along the road- 
sides. 

The Navajos are reported to use the dried leaves for treating various 
kinds of stomach trouble. Hopis grind the flowers with meal for the hunter's 
offering before setting out to hunt pronghorns, which are fond of the plant. 

A variety of Gilia aggregata, the subspecies arizonica, usually called 
"Arizona gilia," is considered by some botanists to be a separate species. 
With its smaller flowers, shorter stems, and bushier growth habit, it looks 
considerably different from the typical aggregata. 
——————————— ———— —— Q— 
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T i Scarlet Penstemon, 
Beardlip Penstemon (9 Scarlet Beardtongue 
Penstemon barbatus Snapdragon family 


Blooms red. June-October. 4,000' - 10,000' 
S. Colorado and Utah to central Mexico 

This is the common red penstemon so often seen along the roadsides 
of northern Arizona and New Mexico. | 
| One variety is used by the Navajos, and sometimes by native New Mex- 
icans, in treating kidney disorders. The latter also make a syrup of the boiled 
flowers for whooping cough. Zuni Indians chew the root, and rub it on their 
rabbitsticks to assure a successful hunt. 


Bridges Penstemon (b) 


Penstemon bridgesii Snapdragon family 
Blooms red. May-September. 4,500’ - 7,500’ 
Sw. Colorado and w. New Mexico to California 

Often associated with beardlip penstemon, but rarely grows higher than 
the ponderosa pine belt. The generic name is sometimes spelled Pentste- 
mon, because the flowers all have five stamens. One of them is flattened, 
usually hairy, and curved downward, and the name "beard-tongue" is de- 
rived from this. 
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Painted-Cup (2) 
Castilleja confusa 
Blooms scarlet. June-October. 7,000’ - 10,000’ 
Colorado, n. New Mexico and n. Arizona 

Many species of painted-cup are found in the United States, and lots 
of them are partially parasitic on the roots of other plants. The plants are 
named after the Spanish botanist, Castillejo, and one of the species is now 
the state flower of Wyoming. | 


Indian Paintbrush 
Snapdragon family 


Wyoming Painted-Cup (5) Narrow-leaved Indian Paintbrush 
Castilleja linariaefolia Snapdragon family 


Blooms red. April-October. 5,000’ - 10,000’ 
Wyoming to New Mexico, Arizona, s. Nevada and California 


Those who are familiar with the handsome Indian paintbrush may be 
surprised to find that the true flowers of this plant are small and quite in- 
conspicuous. The large splashes of red which most people consider as flowers 
are actually brightly colored bracts or leaves, among which the small, usu- 
ally greenish flowers are almost hidden. 

These plants, where abundant, are of some value in providing forage 
for livestock. The Zuni Indians use the root of Indian paintbrush in conjunc- 
tion with various minerals for coloring deerskin black. In the Hopi village of 
Hano the red flowers are painted on pottery and carved in wood, and girls 
wear them for adornment. 

Spanish New Mexicans use a decoction of the plants for treating kidney 
disorders; the dried plant, mixed with other ingredients, is used for skin trou- 
ble and supposed cases of leprosy. 
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Calypso bulbosa Orchid family 


Blooms pinkish to rose-purple. June-July. 8,000’ - 10,000’ 
Labrador to Alaska, s. to New England, Michigan, Arizona and California, 
also in Europe 

Most of the orchids found in North America are rather small and incon- 
spicuous, but the large and showy ladyslipper and the dainty fairyslipper 
are two exceptions. 

The typical orchid blossoms of the fairyslipper are borne singly on stems 
from 4 to 8 inches tall, which grow from a bulbous root. The large pinkish 
petal at the bottom of the flower is usually marked and spotted with a darker 
color, and it is often bearded with bright yellow hairs. There is but one large, 
broad leaf located at the base of the flower stalk. 

If you plan to see this dainty beauty in bloom, you will have to head for 
the mountains in June or July. Your search may be rewarded if you look 
diligently in moist pine and spruce woods and along cool, shady streams. 
If luck is with you, please only admire the beauty, and do not pick it. It would 
be a pity for this orchid to become as rare as the beautiful yellow ladyslipper. 

Indians of the northwestern States and Alaska are reported to have eaten 
the small bulbs either raw or cooked. 
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Sedum rhodanthum Orpine family 


Blooms pink to white. July-September. 9,000’ - 12,000’ 
Montana to Utah, New Mexico and Arizona 


The stiff stems of this succulent plant bear heads or spikes of rose pink 
to white flowers. Stems range from 4 to 15 inches in height. This plant should 
be looked for along streams and other moist places from the Canadian through 
the Arctic-Alpine Life Zone. 

Many plants in the orpine family are cultivated as ornamentals, and are 
particularly popular with succulent plant fanciers. Various species of Sedum 
are grown extensively in rock gardens. | 
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Sedum integrifolium Orpine family 


Blooms deep red to purple. July-September. 9,000’ - 14,000’ 
Montana to New Mexico, Utah and possibly Arizona 


In contrast to the flowers of the plant described above, the tiny, deep- 
red flowers of “king’s crown” grow in rounded clumps at the ends of un- 
branched stems from 4 to 12 inches high. Note that the flowers of “rose 
crown” come out from the sides of the stems. All of the members of the 
genus Sedum have smooth fleshy leaves which aid in storing water for the 
plant. 

In Greenland, it is reported that the plant is used for a salad and poul- 
tices for headaches are made from the leaves. A species of Sedum is used 
by native New Mexicans for the treatment of various disorders. For earache 
one of the leaves is heated and placed in the ear, or if Someone should suffer 
from corns, a leaf is crushed and bound on them. Next time you wake up 
with a backache, try an old New Mexican remedy which consists of mashing 
a handful of Sedum leaves, heating them, and applying them as a poultice 
to the back. 

The name “roseroot,” which is sometimes used for this species, is due 
to the pleasant rose-like odor of the root. 
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Heuchera versicolor Saxifrage family 


Blooms pinkish. June-October. 6,500' - 12,000' 
W. Texas and s. Utah to Arizona, California and n. Mexico 


This species of alumroot is an attractive plant and would be suitable for 
cultivation in rock gardens wherever the climate is cool enough. The pink 
flowers are borne on slender, leafless stems which spring from a somewhat 
woody base surrounded by leaves. 

You can usually find this plant in coniferous forests, especially around 
moist and shaded rocks. 

As indicated by the common name, the rootstalks of these plants have 
astringent properties. They have been used by woodsmen and others in 
cases of diarrhea. 
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Gooseberry Currant (9 
Ribes montigenum Saxifrage family 


Blooms pink to red. June-August. 6,500’ - 11,500’ 
Montana to British Columbia, s. to New Mexico, Arizona and California 


Both gooseberries and currants are members of the genus Ribes. Usu- 
ally they may be distinguished by the stems which have spines and prickles 
in the gooseberries and are more or less smooth in the currants. However, 
the gooseberry currant is an exception to this rule for it is a Currant with 
spiny stems. This doubtless accounts for the common name. 

The edible berries are bright red and are crowned with the withered 
remains of the flower. Both domestic animals and deer browse the plant, 
and the berries are much liked by birds. 


Orange Gooseberry (5) 
Ribes pinetorum Saxifrage family 


Blooms reddish. April-September. 7,000’ - 10,000’ 
New Mexico and Arizona 


In the mountains of southern Arizona this is the most abundant and the 
handsomest of the wild gooseberries. It has reddish flowers and large, densely 
prickly berries, which turn purple at maturity. 

These plants harbor a stage of the white pine blister rust, and are being 
destroyed wherever white pines occur in commercially important stands. 
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Fendlers Rose (a) ` Wild Rose 
Rosa fendleri Hose family 


Blooms pink. July-August. 5,500' - 9,000' 
Minnesota to British Columbia, s. to n. Mexico 


Almost everyone will recognize the wild roses from their decided re- 
semblance to the cultivated varieties. This plant may reach a height of 4 or 
o feet. The pink flowers are about 2 inches in diameter. 

The Navajos eat the red fruits, and the wooden needles they use in 
leatherwork are sometimes made of the rose bush. Some Spanish New Mex- 
icans use dried and ground petals for treating sore throats and healing sores. 


Arizona Rose (b) 

Rosa arizonica Hose family 
Blooms pink. May-July. 4,000’ - 9,000’ 

New Mexico and Arizona 

This is the most widespread and abundant wild rose in Arizona. Look 
for it in the shade along streams in pine forests. 

The fruits are eaten by birds and other animals and Hopi Indian children 
are reported to eat them occasionally Where they form thickets, which is 
unusual in the Southwest, wild roses are valuable in controlling soil erosion 
and provide nesting and protective cover for wildlife. 
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Arctostaphylos uva-ursi Heather family 


Blooms pinkish-white. May-June. 8,000’ - 10,000’ 
Most of the cooler parts of the northern hemisphere 


Low, creeping, evergreen shrubs rarely more than 2 feet high. In com- 
mon with other manzanitas the bark is reddish, leaves are thick and leathery, 
and the waxy flowers are small and bell-shaped. 

Bearberry is one of Nature's pioneers, as it is one of the first plants to 
grow on bare and rocky ground and on burned over areas. Apparently the 
plant is not too appetizing, for goats are the only animals to consistently 
browse it, although deer make some use of the foliage. The round, red ber- 
ries are relished by many animals, especially by bears. 

Preparations made from bearberry are sometimes used for treating uri- 
nary disorders, rheumatism, and anemia. 
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Arctostaphylos patula Heather family 
Blooms pinkish-white. May-June. 7,000' - 8,500' 
Colorado to n. Arizona and California 
Usually not more than 4 feet high, this species of manzanita is distin- 
guished by its leaves, which are almost round and are a bright green. The 
plants form thickets and the stems root where they touch the ground. 
Greenleaf manzanita is highly fire resistant. | 
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Apocynum androsaemifolium Dogbane family 


Blooms pink to white. June-July. 7,000' - 9,000' 
Canada southward to Georgia and Arizona 

The dogbanes are so called because the Greek name alludes to an old 
belief that these plants were poisonous to dogs. Most of the members of 
this family grow in the tropics and several are definitely poisonous. Most, if 
not all, of our species are poisonous to livestock because of the presence 
of a toxic substance known as cyanogen. 

Early American Indians used the bark of Apocynum for making cord- 
age. When broken, the stems exude a milky sap, which, in the case of Apo- 
cynum cannabinum, is dried and used as chewing gum in some parts of 
New Mexico. 

The oval leaves are dark green above, but paler or whitish below. 
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Mentha arvensis Mint family 


Blooms pink. July-October. 5,000’ - 9,500’ 
N. North America, Europe and Asia 


Members of the mint family may be recognized by their square stems, 
opposite leaves, and usually aromatic foliage. The odor of mint is strong 
when the leaves of this plant are crushed. At the bases of the upper leaves 
there are dense clusters of small, pink flowers. 

Everyone is familiar with the use of mint for flavoring, but the medicinal 
uses are not so well known. The Navajos apply a preparation of the plant 
for the treatment of swellings. Oil of peppermint, extracted from the Old World 
species, Mentha piperita, is used in medicine as well as for flavoring. The 
leaves of this mint are used in various ways by some Spanish New Mexicans 
for treating fever. It is said that mint tea is an excellent stomach tonic. 

Spearmint, Mentha spicata, is a species native to the Old World, but is 
now widely distributed in America. It may be distinguished from the field 
mint by its flowers, which are in spikes at the top of the flower stalk. 
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Roundleaf Snowberry (9 
Symphoricarpos rotundifolius Honeysuckle family 


Blooms pink to white. May-June. 4,000’ - 10,000’ 
S. Colorado, New Mexico and Arizona 

As a group, the snowberries are branching shrubs with shreddy bark 
and clusters of small, bell-shaped flowers. In the fall they bear attractive 
waxy white berries which are relished by birds. 

The roundleaf snowberry may be distinguished from the following spe- 
cies by the dense fuzz or hair on the young twigs, and the soft fuzziness 
on both surfaces of the leaves. Slender hairs are usually found inside the 
flower itself. 

All snowberry fruits are important wildlife foods in the western states. 
They are heavily used by the sharp-tailed and Franklin grouse, pine gros- 
beak, robin and varied thrush. Deer and pronghorns eat the foliage. 


Mountain Snowberry (b) 
Symphoricarpos oreophilus Honeysuckle family 


Blooms pink to white. May-August. 5,500’ - 9,000’ 
Colorado and w. Texas to e. Nevada, Arizona and n. Sonora 

A shrub about 3 feet high with small tubular flowers about half an inch 
long arranged in pairs. This species lacks the fuzziness of the roundleaf 
snowberry. 

The plants contain small quantities of saponin, but cases of poisoning 
are rarely reported and the plants are extensively browsed by deer and live- 
stock. 

Some species make excellent borders for shrubbery and for covering 
the ground under trees. They spread by suckers, and will thrive in almost 
any soil. Propagation is effected by cuttings, by division, and also by seeds. 
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as a Valerian (a) Tobacco-root 
Valeriana capitata ssp. acutiloba Valerian family 


Blooms pink to white. May-July. 7,000’ - 9,500’ 
Wyoming to New Mexico and Arizona 

Your chances of finding this plant are best in moist mountain meadows. 
The leaves are mostly at the base of the plant and mey are usually shaped 
like a spatula. 

Some species of valerian are used in medicine as a sedative and for 
nervous troubles. The root has a particularly unpleasant smell which lasts 
for years after the plant is dried. 

Indians of the northwestern states and Canada are said to have cooked 
the roots in stone-lined pits, and also to have used the seeds for food. The 
leaves are supposedly efficacious in healing wounds. 


Arizona Valerian (6) 
Valeriana arizonica | Valerian family 
Blooms pink to purplish-pink. May-June. 4,500’ - 8,000’ 
S. Utah to s. Arizona 
Not found at the higher elevations, but locally common in the ponderosa 


pine belt of Arizona. Often growing in rock crevices where moisture is pres- 
ent. An attractive plant from 3 to 10 inches tall, having smooth hollow stems. 
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Wyoming painted-cup, Castilleja linariaefolia, and goldenpea, Thermopsis 
pinetorum 
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Field mint, Mentha arvensis 
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Stephen Trimble 


Beardlip penstemon, Penstemon Beardlip penstemon, and false 
barbatus solomonseal, Smilacina racemosa 
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Tall false dandelion, Agoseris glauca 


Ladyslipper 


Moccasin Flower 


Y 


Cypripedium calceolus Orchid family 


Blooms yellow. June-July. 6,000' - 9,000' 
Newfoundland to British Columbia, s. to Georgia, Arizona and Washington 


One of the rarest and most beautiful flowers of the Southwest mountains 
is this handsome ladyslipper. The chances of finding it are slight, but if ever 
you do, you will want to know its name, and because of this it has been 
included in the booklet. 

The flowers of all orchids are irregularly shaped and are composed of 
six main parts. There are three sepals colored like petals and three petals, 
one of which is much larger than the others and is called the lip. In the 
ladyslipper this petal is yellow and shaped like a shoe; hence the common 
name. The other petals and sepals are yellowish-green with dull reddish 
markings. There is usually but one flower on a stem from 8 to 20 inches tall. 

If you should be so fortunate as to find one of these beautiful flowers, 
please don't pick it, as the plant is in danger of extermination. 
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Sulfur Eriogonum (2) Sulphurflower 
Eriogonum umbellatum Buckwheat family 


Blooms yellow. April-September. 5,000’ - 9,000’ 
Wyoming to Washington, n. Arizona and California 


Easily recognized by its umbrella-like clusters of bright, yellow flowers. 
The spatula-shaped leaves are white and fuzzy underneath, but smooth and 
green on top. Late in the season the flowers may turn reddish. 

The scientific name, Eriogonum, is from the Greek, meaning woolly knees, 
and refers to the woolly joints on the stems of many species. 

More than 200 species are known in this North American genus. The 
seeds and other plant parts are of moderate importance as food for wildlife. 


Wing Eriogonum (b) Winged Buckwheat | 
Eriogonum alatum Buckwheat family 


Blooms yellow. July-September. 5,500’ - 9,500’ 
Nebraska to Texas, Utah and Arizona 


A tall, branched plant with small, yellow flowers followed by winged, 
triangular seeds. The leaves are from 1 to 3 inches long, fuzzy on the upper 
surface, and grow mostly at the base of the plant. 

The Navajos eat the roots raw or dried, and they are used medicinally 
to alleviate pain. The powdered root is used in much the same manner by 
the Zuni, who take the root in warm water to relieve a “general miserable 
feeling.” 
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Golden Columbine 


Yellow Columbine 


flowers yellow 


Aquilegia chrysantha Buttercup family 


Blooms yellow. April-September. 3,000’ - 11,000’ 
S. Colorado to New Mexico, Arizona and n. Mexico 


One of the handsomest flowers of the Southwest is this columbine with 
its large, long-spurred, canary-yellow flowers. In Arizona this is the most 
common species of columbine, growing abundantly in the pine belt. 

This plant is exceptional in its wide altitudinal range. Under favorable 
conditions of moisture and temperature it may grow as low as 3,000 feet, 
but it is more often found in rich soil at higher elevations up to 11,000 feet 
or more. 

Columbines make attractive plants for the flower garden, but the dif- 
ferent species should be grown as far apart as possible, for they readily 
hybridize and the resulting seed is often impure. 
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Buttercup (9 Subalpine Buttercup 
Ranunculus eschscholtzii Buttercup family 


Blooms yellow. July-August. 10,000’ - 12,000’ 
Alaska to Colorado, n. Arizona and California 


Many species of the familiar buttercup are found in the mountains of 
the Southwest. This one is shiny and smooth and usually grows in moist 
places near timberline. 

Buttercups are easy to recognize due to their shiny yellow petals that 
look as though they had been varnished, and their usually much-divided 
leaves. They are sometimes confused with the cinquefoils, belonging to the 
rose family, but a glance at the small drawing(in the margin) will show you 
how to distinguish between them. 

You have probably heard the old story that the rich color of butter in 
early spring is due to cattle eating buttercups. This is rather doubtful, for 
most buttercups have a bitter juice, unpalatable to cattle and other animals. 


Macauley Buttercup (b) Alpine Buttercup 
Ranunculus macauleyi Buttercup family 
Blooms yellow. June-July. 10,000’ and above 

Colorado and n. New Mexico 


Handsome plant in Arctic-Alpine meadows, often growing at the very 
edge of melting snowbanks. 
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Creeping Barberry 


Oregon Grape 
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Berberis repens Barberry family 


Blooms yellow. April-June. 5,000’ - 8,500’ 
British Columbia to Wyoming, New Mexico, Arizona and California 


Because of its spiny-edged leaves, this low shrub is often mistaken for 
holly. It is often found on dry, rocky slopes where its creeping rootstalks 
provide excellent ground cover and aid in preventing erosion. 

The berries make a delicious jelly, especially when combined with apple 
or some other fruit. They are also much used as food by wildlife. From the 
roots a brilliant yellow dye may be obtained, and a substance in the plant, 
called berberin, has limited use as a drug. 

Spanish New Mexicans boil the leaves or roots in water and drink the 
tea to cure anemia and cleanse the blood. The Navajos are said to use a 
decoction of the leaves and branches in the treatment of rheumatism. 

The plant is colorful throughout almost the entire year. The small, yellow 
flowers give a dash of color in the spring, and later in the summer the large, 
bluish-purple berries hang in small clusters. The colder temperatures of fall 
bring out shades of red, yellow, and purple in the tough, spiny leaves. 
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Golden Draba (9 A Golden Whitlow 


Draba aurea Mustard family 


Blooms yellow. July-August. 5,000' - 12,000' 
Throughout the cooler parts of the northern hemisphere 


In the spring and summer this little plant, bearing small, golden-yellow 
blossoms, may be found growing in the spruce and alpine belts. It favors 
sunny, open spots in aspen groves and coniferous forests. 

The leaves, stems, and often even seed pods are covered with fuzzy 
hair. Leaves are thick and pods are somewhat twisted. 


Draba (b) Twisted-pod Draba 
Draba streptocarpa Mustard family 


Blooms yellow. May-July. 9,000’ - 13,000’ 
Grows in Wyoming, New Mexico and Utah 

This species of draba is a free-blooming plant with golden-yellow flow- 
ers. The pods, which are characteristic of plants petonging to the mustard 
family, are smooth and quite twisted. 

On the higher mountains above timberline the plant may be small due 
to unfavorable growing conditions. 
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Coast Erysimum 


Western Wallflower 
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Erysimum capitatum Mustard family 


Blooms yellow to dark orange or maroon. March-September. 2,500’ - 12,000’ 
Saskatchewan to Washington, s. to New Mexico, Arizona and California 


A common plant occurring in a wide altitudinal range. Plants of higher 
elevations may vary from typical Erysimum capitatum by having orange to 
maroon flowers instead of bright yellow. Some botanists regard this high 
altitude form as a distinct species and call it Erysimum wheeleri. 

When in flower the plants are really quite handsome; and certainly the 
common name, wallflower, is a misnomer. However, in Europe the plants 
often grow against old walls, hence the name. The true wallflower belongs 
to a different genus, Cheiranthus. 

Zuni Indians grind the entire plant and mix it with water. The resulting 
mixture is then applied to the forehead and temples to relieve pain caused 
by overexposure to heat, and as a preventative against sunburn. 
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Saxifraga flagellaris 


Blooms yellow. July-September. 10,000' - 14,000' 
In the far north and south in the Rockies to New Mexico and n. Arizona 

Most members of this genus grow only on high mountains, often among 
the rocks above timberline. This one is a small plant from 1 to 8 inches high 
bearing one or very few bright yellow flowers. It gets its name from the pres- 
ence of whip-like runners growing out from the base. 


Goldbloom Saxifrage (^) 
Saxifraga chrysantha Saxifrage family 


Blooms yellow. July-September. 10,000’ - 14,000’ 
Colorado and n. New Mexico 


A dainty plant growing only 1 to 3 inches high from a basal cluster of 
small leaves. It is rare indeed to find it anywhere but among the rocks in the 
Arctic-Alpine Life Zone. The yellowish petals have orange spots and the 
yellow seed pod turns red upon ripening. The plant often grows in clumps 
in the shelter of a protruding rock. 


Saxifrage family 
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Bush Cinquefoil 
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edges of leaves 
rolled under 
a leafy shrub 
Potentilla fruticosa Rose family 


Blooms yellow. June-August. 7,000’ - 9,500’ 
Cooler parts of the northern hemisphere 


This is the only shrubby species of Potentilla in the Southwest. It is a 
handsome shrub when in bloom and may be found along streams and in 
moist meadows. 

Heavy browsing by sheep, goats, and deer sometimes stunt the plants. 
Bush cinquefoil is excellent for the control of soil erosion. 
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Varileaf Cinquefoil &)  ' Meadow Cinquefoil 
Potentilla diversifolia Hose family 


Blooms yellow. July-September. 8,000' - 12,000' 
W. Canada to New Mexico, Arizona and California 


The name cinquefoil comes from the French and means five leaves. 
These plants are also called five fingers because the leaves of some spe- 
cies, with their five leaflets, simulate a hand with the fingers spread. This is 
well illustrated by the varileaf cinquefoil. 


Horse Cinquefoil (b) Silver-leaf Cinquefoil 
Potentilla hippiana Hose family 


Blooms yellow. June-September. 7,000' - 11,500' 
Pea family. Blooms yellow. 6,000' - 9,500' 

A powder prepared from this plant is used by the Navajos for healing 
sores. It is also used in treating burns and to expedite childbirth. 
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Thermopsis pinetorum Pea family 


Blooms yellow. 6,000’ - 9,500’ 
Colorado, Utah, New Mexico and Arizona 


A handsome plant with large, bright yellow flowers growing mostly in 
pine forests. Due to its habit of spreading by rootstalks, the plants are often 
found clumped. 

The pea-shaped flowers readily identify the family to which this plant 
belongs. After the flowers disappear, long, flat pods with several seeds de- 
velop. Under favorable conditions the flower stems may reach a height of 
2 feet or more. 

Some species of Thermopsis are thought to be poisonous to stock. Sev- 
eral cases of poisoning of children who have eaten the seeds have been 
reported. 

About 18 species of Thermopsis are known from North America and 
northern and eastern Asia. They do best in deep, light, well-drained soil. 
Because of their deep-rooted nature they are usually able to withstand drought 
very well. 
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Hypericum formosum St. Johnswort family 


Blooms yellow with black dots. July-September. 5,000’ - 9,000’ 
Wyoming to Arizona, s. California and Mexico 


Certainly this pretty little plant deserves a more attractive name. The 
name, St. Johnswort, stems from the fact that they bloom about St. John's 
Day. 

The dainty flowers are borne at the top of a stiff stem, often branching 
at the top, from 6 inches to 3 feet in height. The dull green leaves clasp the 
stem in pairs. Usually there are many black, or occasionally translucent, 
dots along the edges of the leaves. 

While not abundant, the plant occurs widely through the Southwest, and 
is Often found in moist mountain meadows. 

A European species, Hypericum perforatum, widely distributed in the 
United States, contains a substance that may cause sensitiveness to sun- 
light. White-skinned horses, cattle, and sheep, eating the plant and then 
exposed to bright sun, sometimes blister and suffer loss of hair. It has not 
been proven that our native species have this same effect. 

some species of St. Johnswort are cultivated as ornamentals in gar- 
dens. They are said to thrive in good, loamy soil and even in sandy soil, if 
sufficiently moist. They should be grown in partly shaded situations and will 
bloom longer if not exposed to the full sun. As a rule they are short-lived 
plants. 
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Hooker Evening-Primrose 


Oenothera hookeri Evening-primrose family 


Blooms yellow, fading to pink. July-October. 3,500' - 9,500' 
British Columbia to Montana, s. to Mexico 


A handsome plant from 2 to 6 feet in height bearing striking, yellow 
flowers as much as 3 inches across. As the shadows of early evening slant 
across the mountain meadows, the blossoms commence to open, but by 
the noonday sun of the following day their beauty has withered away. The 
withered blossom is usually a pinkish color. 

The yellow pollen is connected by filament-like threads which cling to 
visiting insects such as the pink night moth. Thus it is carried from flower to 
flower. 

Evening-primroses were formerly cultivated in England for their edible 
roots. Coughs, colds and asthmatic troubles have been treated with a drug 
made from the evening-primrose. 

some of our most prized cultivated flowers are members of this family. 
Representatives of such genera as Fuchsia, Clarkia, and Godetia are found 
in many flower gardens. 
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Pseudocymopterus montanus Parsley family 


Blooms variable, yellow to purple. May-October. 5,500’ - 12,000’ 
S. Wyoming to w. Utah, s. to n. Mexico 


As is true of most members of the parsley family, the small yellow flow- 
ers of this plant are grouped in a flat-topped cluster at the top of the stem. 
The plants grow from 1 to 2 feet tall and are usually fairly common in pine 
woods, although they may extend above timberline. 

The leaf shapes and flower colors are highly variable and seem to be 
controlled to a great extent by the habitat of the individual plant. Flowers on 
the same plant may sometimes vary from yellow through orange — even to 
purple. However, yellow is the predominant color. 

"Mountain parsley’ is a relative of the parsley of kitchen gardens and 
of sweet anise, used to flavor confectionery. 
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Lithospermum multiflorum Borage family 


Blooms orange-yellow. June-September. 6,000’ - 9,500’ 
Wyoming to New Mexico and Arizona 


Plants from 1 to 3 feet high with bright yellow or orange funnel-shaped 
flowers bending in clusters from the tips of the stems. Because of their hard, 
white, and shining seeds the genus has been given a Greek name meaning 
stone seed. The plant is called plante aux perles by the French because of 
the fancied resemblance the seeds to pearls. 

This handsome plant is often quite common in gravelly soil of the Tran- 
sition Zone and slightly lower. The narrow leaves are grayish and both stems 
and leaves are densely hairy. 

The members of the borage family are of little economic importance but 
several species are widely cultivated as ornamentals. The garden helio- 
tropes and forget-me-nots are examples. The roots of the manyflower grom- 
well were used by Indians in making purple dye. 
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Verbascum thapsus Snapdragon family 


Blooms yellow. Summer. 5,000’ - 8,000’ 
Throughout most of North America 


Surely everyone has seen this plant at one time or another. Although it 
is not a true mountain plant, it is extremely common along roadsides and 
in waste ground in the ponderosa pine belt. The plant, which was introduced 
from Europe, is a very prolific seed producer and is now a permanent part 
of our flora. | 

The leaves are very distinctive, as they are so thickly covered with woolly 
hairs that they have the appearance and feel of felt. 

The Hopis are said to dry and smoke the leaves and this is thought to 
cure people who are mentally unbalanced. Early Greeks and Romans dipped 
dried mullein stalks in tallow to make lampwicks. It may be due to this that 
the Spaniards named it candelaria, and the English, torchweed. 

Early Spaniards used dried mullein leaves as a substitute for tobacco, 
the crumbled leaves being wrapped in corn husk to make a cigarette. Some 
people living in isolated villages in New Mexico maintain that mullein cig- 
arettes, besides being pleasurable, are helpful in treating asthma when the 
smoke is inhaled. External applications of mullein were used by early Cal- 
ifornians in treating sprains and pulmonary diseases. 
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Monkeyflowers 
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Common Monkeyflower (a) Yellow Monkeyflower 
Mimulus guttatus <- Snapdragon family 


Blooms yellow, often with reddish spots. March-September. 500’ - 9,500’ 
Montana to Alaska, s. to n. Mexico 

Your chances of finding the beautiful yellow monkeyflower are very good 
if you search in wet meadows, marshy places, and along mountain brooks. 

The two-lipped flowers are about 1 inch long and grow on stems from 
6 inches to 2 feet high. 

The weak stems are rather succulent and have a tendency to develop 
roots at the joints. The plant can be used for salad and greens. 


Primrose Monkeyflower (b Little Yellow Monkeyflower 
Mimulus primuloides Snapdragon family 


Blooms yellow, sometimes spotted with reddish brown. July-August. 8,000’ 
- 10,000’ 
Idaho to Arizona and s. California 

A dainty little plant from 3 to 6 inches tall bearing single flowers from 
one-half to 1 inch in length. The toothed leaves are bright yellowish green. 
It is often found in wet mountain meadows or in marshy areas about springs. 
The primrose monkeyflower also produces roots at the stem joints, and it 
tends to form mats. 
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Bearberry Honeysuckle = Black Twinberry 
Lonicera involucrata Honeysuckle family 


Blooms yellow. June-July. 7,500' - 10,500’ 
Canada and Alaska to Michigan, Arizona, California and n. Mexico 
Widely distributed throughout the country the bearberry honeysuckle 
may often be found growing along streams in open coniferous forests. It is 
a bush from 3 to 7 feet high which often suckers and tends to form thickets. 
The yellow, tubular flowers always occur in pairs and are borne on short 
stems. There appear a pair of nearly black berries as large as peas. 
Birds and small mammals relish the berries, and it is reported that the 
Indians of British Columbia and Alaska ate the fruit fresh or dried. 
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Utah Honeysuckle Red Twinberry 


Lonicera utahensis Honeysuckle family 

Blooms yellowish-white. June-July. 9,500’ - 11,000’ 

British Columbia to Montana, s. to New Mexico, Arizona and n. California 
Distinguished from the bearberry honeysuckle by the mature fruits which 


are orange yellow to bright red. The large, oval leaves are whitish beneath 
and the paired flowers are about three-fourths of an inch long. 
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Decumbent Goldenrod (9 Dwarf Goldenrod 
Solidago decumbens sunflower family 


Blooms yellow. July-August. 8,000’ - 10,000’ 
British Columbia to Oregon and Arizona 

The most common species of the high Rockies in Colorado. At very high 
altitudes, its stems may be no more than 1 to 3 inches high, although under 
more favorable conditions the plant may reach a foot or more. 


Goldenrod (b) Mountain Goldenrod 
Solidago multiradiata sunflower family 


Blooms yellow. July-September. 8,500’ - 12,000’ 
Alberta and British Columbia to n. Arizona and California 

Closely resembles the preceding species except the leaves have hairs 
or bristles along their edges, especially toward the base of the leaf. 


Missouri Goldenrod (c) Prairie Goldenrod 
Solidago missouriensis sunflower family 


Blooms yellow. June-August. 5,000’ - 9,000’ 
Michigan and Tennessee to British Columbia, Oregon and Arizona 


Indians of northern Arizona are reported to eat the leaves as a salad. 
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Cutleaf Coneflower 
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Rudbeckia laciniata Sunflower family 


Blooms yellow with greenish-yellow center. July-September. 5,000' - 8,500' 
Maine to Florida and w. to Idaho, Colorado and s. Arizona 


The cutleaf coneflower is a common and showy flower of the Transition 
Life Zone where it is often found along brooks and streams. Plants are 3 to 
6 feet tall, bearing several-lobed lower leaves and upper leaves usually di- 
vided into three parts. 

Its yellow sunflower-like flowers are from 3 to 5 inches in diameter and 
have drooping, yellow, petal-like rays. . 

This plant is reported to be poisonous to cattle, sheep, and pigs. The 
young stems were once used for food by Indians of New Mexico. A double 
form of the flower, known as goldenglow, is cultivated as an ornamental. 

A closely related species is the familiar black-eyed-susan with a red- 
dish-brown or black center and orange-yellow rays. Although common in 
other parts of the country, the black-eyed-susan is not listed for the flora of 
Arizona and New Mexico. 
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Five-Nerve Helianthella (a) Aspen Sunflower 


Helianthella quinquenervis Sunflower family 


Blooms pale yellow. July-October. 5,000’ - 10,000' 
South Dakota s. to New Mexico, Arizona and Chihuahua 

Bears a strong resemblance to the common sunflower, but may be dis- 
tinguished by its flat seeds and habit of growing at higher elevations. Al- 
though the scientific name means little sunflower, this plant reaches a height 
of 2 to 5 feet. It has thin, five-veined leaves from 4 to 10 inches long, and 
there are one to several flower heads on each plant from 3 to 6 inches across. 
This plant is often found in damp aspen groves, moist mountain meadows, 
and woods. 
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Parry Helianthella (5 Dwarf Sunflower 
Helianthella parryi sunflower family 
Blooms yellow. July-September. 7,000' - 9,000' 

Wyoming to New Mexico and e. Arizona 


Similar to the preceding species, but the plant and flowers are smaller 
and the leaves thicker and narrower. About 13 species are known from North 
America. 
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Pericome caudata Sunflower family 


Blooms yellow to orange-yellow. July-October. 6,000' - 9,000' 
S. Colorado and New Mexico to s. Nevada, Arizona and California 


Although rare at the highest elevations, tailleaf pericome is often locally 
abundant and colorful in the ponderosa pine belt. The plants often grow in 
clumps up to 5 feet high and, in late summer, are covered with small yellow 
flower heads without rays. 

Perhaps the most unusual feature of the plant are the leaves which are 
limp and drooping, and in shape are triangular and narrowed to a long, 
slender point. They are dark green and are strong-scented. 

Because of the goat-like odor of this plant the Spanish people in New 
Mexico call it yerba del chivato, meaning herb of the he-goat. It is thought 
to be very helpful in treating rheumatism; a bath of the boiled roots is used. 
In some cases the rheumatic limbs are rubbed with the dry leaves of the 
plant. 

Only two species are known, both from western North America. The 
plants are of little horticultural importance and are offered only by dealers 
in western native plants. "Taperleaf" is especially beautiful along the road 
from Taos to Cimarron, New Mexico, in the northern part of the state. 
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Helenium hoopestii ^ Sunflower family 


Blooms orange-yellow. June-September. 7,000’ - 11,000’ 
Wyoming to Oregon, s. to New Mexico, Arizona and California 


Sometimes abundant in the rich soil of coniferous forests, the orange 
sneezeweed is an upright plant with large flower heads 2 inches or more in 
diameter. | 

The strong odor of the flowers causes sneezing in some people — thus 
the common name. The species name, hoopesii, is somewhat amusing, for 
it sounds like a sneeze itself. 

A disease of sheep, called “spewing sickness," is caused by a poison- 
ous substance called dugaldin, which is contained in the plant. Cattle are 
also poisoned, but rarely eat the plant. 

The Navajos used the plant as a remedy for vomiting, and from the roots 
they make a chewing gum. A soft yellow dye is made from the flowers. In 
some of the more isolated parts of New Mexico the groundup roots are ap- 
plied to relieve pains in the chest and shoulders due to colds or pneumonia. 
Stomach derangements, and even supposed cases of leprosy, are treated 
with preparations made from the orange sneezeweed. 
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Heartleaf Arnica (2) 


Arnica cordifolia Sunflower family 


Blooms yellow. June-August. 7,000’ - 11,000’ 
Alaska to South Dakota, New Mexico, n. Arizona and California 


A common flower in the moist pine and spruce forests of Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park in Colorado. The yellow flowers may be as much as 3 
inches across, and are borne singly at the top of the stems. Large, heart- 
shaped leaves grow at the base of the plant but become increasingly nar- 
rower and smaller going up the stem. 

The familiar tincture of arnica that is used for treating bruises and sprains 
is obtained from a European species of arnica. 


Leafy Amica (b) 

Arnica foliosa Sunflower family 
Blooms yellow. July-August. 7,000’ - 11,000’ 

Alaska to Colorado, New Mexico, n. Arizona and California 


This species appears to be the most common one in New Mexico. It 
greatly resembles heartleaf arnica but the lower leaves are more elliptical 
in shape; there are usually three or more flowers on a stem. 
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Senecio werneriaefolius Sunflower family 


Blooms yellow. June-August. 9,000’ - 11,000’ 
South Dakota, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and n. Arizona 


The senecios comprise a large group of plants similar in appearance 
and difficult to identify. As a group they may be distinguished by the bracts, 
beneath the flower, which are in a single series only. 

This species is seldom more than 1 foot high and bears many golden 
flowers. The plant is usually quite woolly and the cup under the flower looks 
as though it was covered with fur. When the plant goes to seed, long white 
hairs appear and it is in reference to this that the plant is called senecio 
from the Latin meaning “old man.” 
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Senecio bigelovii Sunflower family 
Blooms yellow. July-September. 7,000' - 11,000' 
New Mexico and Arizona 

A rather inconspicuous plant of meadows and moist forests. It bears a 
few drooping yellow flower heads without "petals." The bracts at the base 
of the head are often purplish in color. Some species are poisonous to live- 
stock but are seldom eaten when other forage is available. 
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Pale Agoseris 


Tall False Dandelion 


Agoseris glauca Sunflower family 


Blooms yellow. May-October. 6,500' - 10,000' 
British Columbia, s. to New Mexico, Arizona and Nevada 


It is easy to confuse the false dandelions with the true dandelions, but 
the seeds show the difference. Those of the dandelion are rough and spiny 
while false dandelion seeds are smooth in comparison. The leaves of this 
plant are pale green and only slightly lobed. Plants reach a height of 1 to 3 
feet, and often grow along brook banks and in mountain meadows. (Ari- 
zona's common variety, laciniata, has conspicuously-lobed leaves.) 
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Agoseris aurantiaca Sunflower family 


Blooms orange when fresh, and drying to purple. June-August. 5,000' - 10,000' 
Alberta and British Columbia to New Mexico and n. Arizona 

The orange flowers and dark green leaves should distinguish orange 
agoseris from its close relative. A glance at the leaves shows another dif- 
ference, for in this species the edges are not lobed. 
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Monkeyflower, Mimulus guttatus 


John Richardson 
John Richardson 


Goldenpea, Thermopsis pinetorum 
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oouthwestern St. Johnswort, Golden columbine, Aquilegia 
Hypericum formosum chrysantha 


John Richardsgn 
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Nelson larkspur, Delphinium nelsoni Parry bellflower, Campanula parryi 
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Harebell, Campanula rotundifolia Colorado columbine, Aquilegia 
caerulea 


Rocky Mountain iris, /ris missouriensis 
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Rocky Mountain Iris 


Western Blue Flag 


POTE 


Iris missouriensis Iris family 


Blooms blue to violet. May-September. 6,000' - 9,500' 
North Dakota to British Columbia, s. to New Mexico, Arizona and California 


Anyone familiar with cultivated flowers will be able to recognize the Rocky 
Mountain iris, for it is very similar to the common cultivated species. The 
plants may reach a height of 3 feet, and their large blue blossoms may 
literally carpet the floor of wet meadows in the Transition and Canadian Life 
Zones. The tall flowering stems arise from a fleshy horizontal rootstock. Due 
to the fact that several stems may come from one root, the plants often grow 
in clumps. The Navajos are reported to use a wild iris, probably this one, in 
making a green dye. Some Spanish New Mexicans treat smallpox with iris 
roots by placing a necklace of sliced iris roots around their throats. 

Orris-root powder, used in toilet preparations, is obtained from one of 
the European species of iris. The ancient Greeks considered the iris valu- 
able as a source of drugs, and iris preparations were prescribed for an 
amazing number of ailments. Now its medicinal value is limited to an extract 
of the roots used as an emetic and cathartic. 
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Aquilegia caerulea Buttercup family 


Blooms blue to whitish. June-July. 8,000’ - 11,000’ 
Sw. Montana to n. New Mexico and n. Arizona 


Few indeed are the flowers of the west that can compare with the Col- 
orado columbine in beauty. The blossoms, occasionally as much as 6 inches 
in diameter, vary somewhat in color from blue to lavender and even white. 

In typical specimens the conspicuous outer part of the flower is blue 
while the smaller petals arranged around the center are white. 

This is the state flower of Colorado. In many places it has become a 
victim of its own beauty through digging and picking by thoughtless people 
— such vandalism is now prohibited by Colorado state law. 

The flower spurs contain nectar which can be reached comfortably by 
only the “long-tongued” insects and hummingbirds. Some of the other in- 
sects, however, manage to get the sweet nectar by cutting holes in the spurs. 
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Barbey Larkspur (9 || Subalpine Larkspur 
Delphinium barbeyi Buttercup family 
Blooms deep blue. July-August. 7,000' - 12,000' 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico and e. Arizona 
Grows in moist rich soil of the spruce-fir belt on up to timberline and is 
the most handsome species of larkspur in Rocky Mountain National Park. 
Larkspurs have received their name from the prolonged upper seal which 


resembles the spur of a bird. Spanish Californians call larkspur "espuela del 
caballero," meaning cavalier's spur. 


Nelson Larkspur (^ 

Delphinium nelsonii Buttercup family 
Blooms dark purplish-blue. June ah 6,000’ - 9,000’ 

South Dakota to Idaho, s. to Colorado, n. Arizona and Nevada 


An early blooming larkspur about 1 foot high with circular leaves deeply 
cut into several segments. It is a plant of the pine forests and is the common 
form on the Kaibab Plateau of northern Arizona. 

As in other species, this one contains a poisonous substance called 
delphinine which may be deadly to cattle. 
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Aconitum columbianum © Buttercup family 


Blooms blue. June-September. 5,000’ - 10,000’ 
British Columbia to Montana, s. to New Mexico, Arizona and California 


The beautiful dark-blue to violet flowers of the monkshood are often 
confused with those of the larkspur, but a close look will show you that the 
upper sepal is helmet-shaped in monkshood, and long and spurlike in the 
larkspur. The two plants are often found growing together, so it is important 
to be able to tell them apart. 

Under favorable conditions the plants may reach a height of 6 to 7 feet, 
but this is unusual. Be on the lookout for this beauty along streams, in moun- 
tain meadows, or open woods. 

A powerful heart stimulant called aconite is obtained from the European 
monkshood. All of the species of monkshood contain poisonous sub- 
stances, and they may produce fatal results among stock when other feed 
is scarce. The plants are said to be most toxic just before flowering. The 
thick turnip shaped root is used medicinally and is virulently poisonous. 
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Lupines 


ry Lupine (9 // 
Lupinus argenteus Pea family 


Blooms blue to purple. June-October. 7,000' - 10,000' 
North Dakota and Montana, s. to New Mexico and n. Arizona 


Lupines are among the best known flowers in the Southwest. Most of 
the lupines are found at lower elevations, but the silvery lupine is at home 
in the rich soil of open ponderosa pine forests. 

come of the species are poisonous to livestock, particularly sheep. The 
toxic agent seems to be concentrated in the seeds and pods. 

In Texas the lupines are called bluebonnets. About 200 species are 
found in this country, most of them growing in the west. Some species are 
used in horticulture because of their ornamental value. The seeds of these 
attractive plants are eaten by several species of western upland game birds. 
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Palmer Lupine (b) 


Lupinus palmeri . Pea family 


Blooms violet to blue. April-October. 4,000' - 8,000' 
New Mexico and Arizona 


In Arizona this is the most common and widespread of the lupines in 
ponderosa pine forests of the Transition Life Zone. 

Lupines may be distinguished by the pea-like flowers, the leaves con- 
sisting of several leaflets radiating from the center, and the fact that they are 
never trailing, tendril-bearing, or twining. 
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Lewis Flax 


Blue Flax 


Linum lewisii Flax family 


Blooms sky blue. March-September. 3,500' - 9,500' 
Saskatchewan and Alaska to n. Mexico 


A slender plant from 1 to 2 feet tall with several erect stems and small, 
narrow leaves. The beautiful flowers, which are normally sky blue, may 
sometimes.be almost white. They are about 1 inch across, and have veins 
of darker blue. 

From very early times cultivated flax, Linum usitatissimum, has fur 
nished the world with linen from its fiber and linseed oil from its seeds. Al- 
though of no commercial value, our native Lewis flax has found several uses. 

The Klamath Indians cultivate the plant for its strong fibers used in bas- 
kets, mats, fish nets, etc. In New Mexico some of the old-timers of Spanish 
descent use the flax seeds as a poultice to treat infected wounds and re- 
duce swelling and boils. The poultice is made by grinding ary flax seeds, 
mixing one teaspoonful of corn meal, and adding enough boiling water to 
make a paste. 
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Wanderer Violet (a) Meadow Violet 
Viola nephrophylla Violet family 


Blooms violet. April-June. 5,000’ - 9,500’ 
Canada to New Mexico, Arizona and California 


The wanderer violet is most often found in moist meadows, but also in 
Canyons and on mountain slopes up to the spruce belt. Often reddish un- 
derneath, its leaves arise from the base of the plant and are rather thickish. 


Hook Violet (b) Blue Violet 
Viola adunca Violet family 
Blooms blue. June-July. 7,000' - 9,500' 

Canada to New Mexico, Arizona and California 


Widely distributed in damp mountain forests, the hook violet is a small 
plant only a few inches high. The flowers are usually blue but are sometimes 
white and commonly measure less than one-half inch across. 
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Parry Gentian 


flowers at top 
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Gentiana parryi Gentian family 


Blooms deep blue. August-September. 8,500’ - 12,000’ 
Wyoming and Utah to New Mexico and e. Arizona 

Upright flower stems about 1 foot high bearing from one to five flowers, 
blue when open and blackish when closed. The flowers are often partly 
enveloped by rather broad leaves. It is such a sun-loving plant that the flow- 
ers close when the sun goes under a cloud. 
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Rocky Mtn. Pleated Gentian (9 Marsh Gentian 
Gentiana affinis Gentian family 


Blooms deep blue or violet. August-October. 7,000’ - 9,500’ 
Saskatchewan to British Columbia, s. to Colorado and California 


The Navajos are said to use a preparation of this plant for treating head- 
aches. The flowers are narrow and funnel-shaped, and are about 1 inch 
long. They are borne along the upper one-third of the flower stalk. 


Rocky Mtn. Ponges Gentian (b) 


Gentiana thermalis Gentian family 


Blooms deep blue. — T 8,000’ - 11,000’ 
W. Canada to New Mexico and Arizona 


One of the most beautiful of all mountain flowers, the Rocky Mountain 
fringed gentian is often found in moist, sunny meadows. Its flower stalks 
reach a height of about 1 foot, and each bears a handsome flower 1 to 2 
inches long with four fringed petals. The buds are twisted clockwise. 

Gentian root has been used medicinally for centuries as a mild stimulant 
of gastric secretions. 
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Gilia multiflora 


Blooms pale violet to blue. July-October. 4,000' - 9,000' 
New Mexico to s. Nevada and Arizona 


A low, branching, somewhat woody plant having small bluish flowers 
less than one-inch across. The rough-textured stems have many rather small, 
narrow, pointed leaves which are dull green in color. The conspicuous sta- 
mens projecting beyond the petals give the flowers a light feathery ap- 
pearance. 

There is often confusion regarding the correct pronunciation of the ge- 
neric name of this plant. Although common usage makes acceptable such 
pronunciations as GILL-ee-uh or JILL-ee-uh, actually the name should be 
pronounced HEEL-ee-uh. The genus was named after Felipe Luis Gil, a 
opanish botanist, and thus a Spanish pronunciation would be correct. 

Practically all members of the phlox family are native to America, and 
many are beautiful enough to warrant cultivation as ornamentals. 

About 120 species of gilia are recognized in North America, the majority 
in the United States, and these mainly in the west. The seeds and foliage 
are utilized to a small extent by upland game birds and some rodents. 


Phlox family 
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Sticky Polemonium (3 
Polemonium viscosum Phlox family 


Blooms blue to purplish. June-September. 9,000' - 13,500' 
Wyoming to Washington and n. Arizona 

A plant having stems seldom more than 10 inches high, and bearing 
heads of funnel-shaped or tubular blue flowers with bright orange anthers. 
This plant, sometimes called sky pilot, has been found growing at elevations 
higher than 13,000 feet on some of the high mountains of Colorado. Some 
species are cultivated in flower gardens, and it is said that all polemoniums 
are easily raised from fall-sown seed. They may also be propagated by di- 
vision. 


Skunkleaf Polemonium (b) Jacob's Ladder 
Polemonium delicatum Phlox family 


Blooms violet-blue. June-August. 9,000’ - 12,000’ 
Idaho to New Mexico and Arizona 


Sometimes found growing with the preceding species, this plant may 
be distinguished from it by the white or yellow throat of the flower. The blue 
petals are also spread out more widely, and the flower, as a whole, is more 
bell-shaped than tubular. The leaves are sometimes mistaken for fern leaves 
and from the ladder-like arrangement of the leaflets, it is easy to see why 
the plant is sometimes called Jacob's ladder. As in most polemoniums, the 
plant has a skunk-like odor. 
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Franciscan Bluebells (a) Lungwort 
Mertensia franciscana Borage family 


Blooms blue. June-September. 7,000' - 12,000' 
W. Colorado and se. Utah to New Mexico and Arizona 

The various species of Mertensia are easily recognized by their many 
pendent, tubular flowers. This plant grows in clusters, and the stems bearing 
flowers are usually about 1 foot high. Before maturity the flowers may be 
pinkish to white in color. This species has pointed leaves with short, flattened 
hairs on the upper surface. Look for this attractive plant along streams or 
in other moist places associated with pine, spruce, or aspen. 


MacDougall's Bluebells (b) 

Mertensia macdougallii Borage family 
Blooms blue. March-June. 6,000' - 9,000' 

Arizona 


Although restricted in distribution to the state of Arizona, this plant is 
often locally quite abundant. It should be looked for in the ponderosa pine 
belt of Arizona, and it is recorded on the south rim of Grand Canyon. 
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American Speedwell (a) American Brooklime 


Veronica americana onapdragon family 


Blooms pale blue. May-August. 1,500’ - 10,000’ 
Throughout most of North America 

Several kinds of Veronica are found in the Southwest, all rather low herbs 
having blue, white or pinkish flowers. After seeing these small plants, it is 
hard to imagine some of the tropical relatives which are of tree size. The 
genus was named in honor of Saint Veronica. 

American speedwell is semi-aquatic and will be found in and around 
springs or streams. i 


Speedwell (b) Alpine Speedwell 
Veronica wormskjoldii Snapdragon family 


Blooms sky blue. July-September. 9,500' - 12,000' 
Greenland to Alaska, s. to New Hampshire, New Mexico and Arizona 


Distinguished from the preceding species by darker flowers at the top 
of the stem. It is not aquatic, but grows in damp spots on high mountains. 
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Bluebell (a) Harebell 
Campanula rotundifolia Bellflower family 


Blooms deep blue. June-September. 8,000' - 12,000' 
N. part of America and Europe, s. in mountains to Arizona and California 


With their drooping, bell-shaped flowers the bluebells are among the 
most beautiful of mountain flowers. The slender flower stem springs from a 
cluster of roundish leaves which usually wither before the flowers bloom. 

This same species grows in Scotland and is the well-known bluebells 
of Scotland. 


Parry Bellflower (b) Purple Bellflower 
Campanula parryi Bellflower family 
Blooms purplish-blue. July-September. 7,000' - 10,000' 

Wyoming and Utah to n. New Mexico and n. Arizona 


It is said that pregnant Navajo women eat this plant to insure the birth 
of a girl. The Zunis chew the blossoms and then apply the material to the 
skin to remove excess hair. It is not likely, however, that this method of de- 
pilation will supplant the present use of razors. The chewed root is also used 
in treating bruises. 
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Common Aster 
sunflower family 


Aster (9 
Aster adscendens 
Blooms blue, yellow centered. August-September. 6,500' - 8,500' 


Saskatchewan to Washington, s. to Colorado and n. Arizona 
A low plant with narrow leaves usually less than one-half inch wide. It 


grows in mountain meadows and openings in coniferous forests. 


Sunflower family 


Leafybract Aster (b) 


Aster foliaceus 
Blooms purple with yellow center. August-September, 7,500' - 10,000' 
Wyoming to British Columbia, s. to New Mexico and central Arizona 


Asters are often confused with fleabane daisys; however, asters have 
several rows of bracts beneath the flower heads while the fleabanes usually 
have only one or two rows. The ray flowers or "petals" of the fleabanes are 
narrower and more numerous than those of asters. These differences are 


shown in the small drawing on page 117. 
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Spreading Fleabane (9 Branching Daisy 
Erigeron divergens sunflower family 


Blooms bluish, yellow centered. February-October. 1,000' - 9,000' 

British Columbia s. to Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and California 
Probably the most common fleabane daisy at the lower elevations of 

the Southwest mountains. It is seldom over a foot high and bears many flow- 

ers, each having 100 or more rays or "petals." 


Aspen Fleabane (b) Blue Aspen Daisy 
Erigeron macranthus sunflower family 


Blooms dark blue to pale violet, yellow centered. July-October. 6,000’ - 9,500’ 
W. Canada s. to New Mexico and Arizona 
A coarse plant reaching a height of 3 feet under favorable conditions. 
It may be of interest to know that the word "daisy" is a corruption of 
day's eye, which refers to the resemblance of the flowers with their yellow 
centers and rays to the sun and its rays. 
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Sunflower family 


Blooms violet with yellow centers. August-September. 10,000’ - 13,000’ 
Montana to n. New Mexico, n. Arizona and California 


This is a daisy of the Alpine Life Zone. As is true of many alpine plants, 
it has stems only a few inches high, and its growth is somewhat mat-like. 
Occasional flowers are found that have very small rays, but this character- 
istic is not constant. The alpine daisy seems to be most common around 


high mountain lakes. 
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Anemone globosa Buttercup family 


Blooms usually reddish-purple. July. 10,000’ - 12,000’ 
W. Canada to New Mexico, n. Arizona and California 


Anemones are attractive plants, growing in cold and temperate regions 
almost everywhere. Some of the Old World species are popular garden flow- 
ers, but the native species are seldom cultivated. Pretty as they are, the 
flowers have no true petals, only sepals which resemble petals. Many ane- 
mones have a bitter juice which irritates the skin, and may be poisonous if 
taken internally. 

Practically all parts of the plant are woolly and perhaps this is a bless- 
ing, for the mountain tops on which they grow are usually a bit chilly. The 
name anemone comes from the Greek meaning "flower shaken by the wind." 
Hence one common name "windflower." The flowers are usually purplish on 
the outside, but may be either purplish or yellowish within. 
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Clematis pseudoalpina . Buttercup family 


Blooms purple or violet. July. 7,000' - 9,000' 
South Dakota, and Montana to New Mexico and Arizona 


With its four large, purple, petal-like sepals this is one of the most at- 
tractive of the many different species of clematis in the Southwest. The al- 
pine clematis may be found growing in the rich soil of coniferous forests in 
the Transition and Canadian Life Zones. It is usually low and trailing, but 
under favorable conditions it may clamber, vine-like, over low shrubs and 
trees. 

It is a handsome plant even after the flowers have gone, for the seeds 
have long silky plumes which form feathery clusters that are conspicuous 
and ornamental. Some species are grown as ornamentals, and some of the 
exotic species are among the most beautiful of cultivated climbing plants. 

About 150 species of clematis are known; they have a wide geograph- 
ical distribution, although they are most abundant in temperate regions. 

Another species with smaller, cream-colored flowers, Clematis ligusti- 
cifolia, was formerly used by Indians as a remedy for colds and sore throats. 
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American Vetch 


Purple Vetch 


leaf shape | 
may vary 


Vicia americana 


Blooms purplish to blue. May-September. 5,000' - 10, 000' 
Canada to Virginia, New Mexico, Arizona and California 


Slender scrambling stems from 1 to 3 feet long, purple, pea- like flowers, 
and compound leaves ending in tendrils serve to identify American vetch. 

some of the Old World species of vetch are cultivated in the United 
States for hay and as cover crops. The native species, however, are soon 
killed out by close grazing. This pretty vine-like plant is usually quite com- 
mon in pine forests throughout the Southwest. | 

Both the seeds and foliage are eaten to a limited extent by birds and 
rodents. Leaves of American vetch and other species make up about 596 
of the summer diet of the dusky blue grouse in the Rocky Mountain area. 
Other birds making slight use of the plant include mourning doves, ring- 
necked pheasants, prairie chickens, quail and wild turkeys. 

The Indians of California and New Mexico are reported to have baked 
or cooked the young stems of this plant for greens. 

About 150 species of Vicia are widely distributed in the Northern Hem- 
isphere and some in South America. There are about 24 species in North 
America, of which some are introduced. The species are mostly cool season 
plants and are quite easy to cultivate. 


Pea family 
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Robinia neomexicana Pea family 


Blooms purplish-pink. May-July. 4,000’ - 8,500’ 
S. Colorado to s. Nevada, w. Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and n. Mexico 

Throughout the southwestern mountains this plant is quite common, but 
it is especially abundant and colorful on the Kaibab Plateau of northern 
Arizona. The large and showy flowers grow in clusters at the ends of slender 
branches. It is the most handsome species of locust, and is well worthy of 
cultivation as an ornamental. 

Occasional plants may reach a height of 25 feet, although typical spec- 
imens are much smaller and would be classed as large shrubs. Because 
of its habit of sprouting from roots or stumps, and forming thickets, it is valu- 
able in controlling erosion. | 
Cattle are reported to relish the flowers, and both livestock and deer 
find the foliage very palatable. However, the bark, roots, and seeds are said 
to be poisonous. Durable fence posts may be made from the trunks. 

New Mexico locust is used by the Hopis as an emetic and for treating 
rheumatism, and another source states that the flowers were eaten with no 
preparation by some of the Indians in New Mexico. 

The genus Robinia was named after Jean and Vespasien Robin, herb- 
alists to the King of France in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
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Sidalcea neomexicana Mallow family 


Blooms purplish-pink to mauve. June-September. 5,000' - 9,500' 
Wyoming and Idaho to n. Mexico and California 

Although not common, the New Mexican checkermallow may occa- 
sionally be found growing in wet meadows and along streams in the pon- 
derosa pine belt. It is an attractive plant, reaching a height of 3 feet. 

Both flowers and seeds bear a marked resemblance to those of culti- 
vated hollyhocks, which also belong to the mallow family. 

The smooth dark-green leaves on the upper part of the plant are deeply 
cut into several segments which radiate from the center. The lower leaves, 
however, are almost round, or have only rounded teeth on their edges. 

The mallow family contains such economically important plants as cot- 
ton and okra and some species with showy flowers which are cultivated as 
ornamentals. A European species of mallow, the marshmallow (Althaea) was 
originally used in making the well-known confection. 

Indians are said to use the checkermallow for greens. 
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Epilobium 


: (b) 


(a) Blooming Sally 
Epilobium angustifolium Evening-primrose family 


Blooms rose to lilac. July-September. 7,000' - 11,500' 
Widely distributed in the Northern Hemisphere 


Large areas in the high mountains are often ablaze with the blossoms 
of fireweed. The plant is from 1 to 5 feet high and, as the common name 
indicates, is often found growing with aspens on burned-over areas, al- 
though it also occurs in open woods and meadows. Seeds are borne in 
long, podlike capsules, and each seed bears a tuft of hairs. Thus the wind 
easily picks up the seeds and carries them into areas that have been dev- 
astated by forest fires. 

The leaves are narrow and long, and the veins make a scalloped pattern 
near the smooth edges of the leaf. This species may be distinguished from 
most of the others by the separation of the petals clear to their bases at the 
tip of the seed capsule. 


Sticky Willowweed (b) Tall Cottonweed 
Epilobium adenocaulon Evening-primrose family 
Blooms purplish-pink, or sometimes almost white. June-September. 4,000’ - 
9,500' 

E. United States to British Columbia, Arizona and Mexico 


Resembles fireweed, but has smaller flowers with the petals united at 
base into a tube. Silky, hairy seeds give this plant one common name, "cot- 
. tonweed." 
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Primroses 


flowers with 
yellow "eye" 
at center 


Parry Primrose (9 
Primula parryi Primrose family 


Blooms reddish-purple. June-August. 10,000’ - 12,000’ 
Montana and Idaho to New Mexico and Arizona 


One of the most striking plants of the high mountains, growing from 1 
to 2 feet tall and bearing clusters of brilliant flowers. The smooth, thick leaves, 
which are quite long, all grow in a rosette at the base of the plant. 

Look for the Parry primrose among rocks in the Hudsonian and Alpine 
Zones and pay particular attention to brooks and other moist places. You'll 
be in for a disappointment if you think the flowers will smell as good as they 
look, for they have the distinct odor of carrion. 


Colorado Primrose (b) Fairy Primrose 
Primula angustifolia Primrose family 


Blooms rose purple with a yellow center. July. 10,000' - 13,000" 
Colorado and n. New Mexico 

A dwarf, alpine species only a few inches high. This and other alpine 
plants bloom in midsummer — which is really spring at such high elevations. 
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Darkthroat Shootingstar (4 
Dodecatheon pauciflorum Primrose family 


Blooms reddish purple to pale pink. June-August. 7,000’ - 11,000’ 
W. Canada s. to Colorado and California 

To be looked for in mountain meadows and in moist places at lower 
elevations. The plants are from 6 to 12 inches high and bear a loose cluster 
of flowers at the end of a reddish, leafless stem. 

Leaves are dull green, thickish, often much more than twice as long as 
wide, and are found at the base of the plant. The dart-like, yellow-centered 
flowers with their five turned back petals give the plant its common name. 


Southern Shootingstar (^ 


Dodecatheon pulchellum Primrose family 
Blooms reddish purple. June-August. 6,000' - 10,000" 
South Dakota and Wyoming to New Mexico and Arizona 


Very similar to the preceding species and separated from it largely on 
the basis of longer leaves and shorter filaments in the center of the flower. 
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Wandbloom Penstemon (a) 
Penstemon virgatus onapdragon family 


Blooms usually pale violet with deep purple lines. SITIO throughout the 
summer. 5,000’ - 10,000’ 
New Mexico and Arizona 

A common and very handsome penstemon growing in the pine woods 
and mountain meadows of Arizona and New Mexico. The typical plant has 
long, narrow leaves; the one tongue-like stamen lacks the hairs found in the 
other species. 


Whipple Penstemon (b) Dusky Beardtongue 
Penstemon whippleanus Snapdragon family 
Blooms dark purple or wine colored, sometimes yellow or white. July-August. 
6,500’ - 12,000’ 
S. Montana to New Mexico and n. Arizona 

Ordinarily the plants reach a height of about 2 feet, but at very high 
altitudes they may be dwarfed. Many of the western species of Penstemon 
are showy in flower and are worthy of cultivation. Other than this they have 
little value, although some are browsed by animals. 
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Elephanthead Pedicularis 
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Pedicularis groenlandica | Snapdragon family 


Blooms pinkish purple. July-August. 8,000' - 12,000' 
Greenland to Alaska, s. in mountains to New Mexico, e. Arizona and Cali- 
fornia 

Growing in marshy mountain meadows, elephanthead pedicularis is one 
of the most interesting flowers in the Southwest mountains. A glance at the 
flower will explain its common name: the upper petal forms a long, down- 
curved tube having a comical resemblance to an elephant's trunk. - 

The flowers, which are about one-half inch long, are crowded on upright 
stems from 6 inches to 2 feet in height. | 

Many plants cultivated for their ornamental flowers are members of the 
snapdragon family, but few are of any other economic value. However, the 
foxglove, which is native to the Old World, is the source of the drug, digitalis, 
a heart stimulant. 

About 250 species of Pedicularis grow in many parts of the Northern 
Hemisphere, many of them in arctic and alpine regions. A few species are 
found in South America and the genus is well-represented in Asia. The United 
States can claim about 40 native species. | 
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Wheeler Thistle (2) 
Cirsium wheeleri 


Blooms purple or lavender. June-October. 5,000’ - 9,000’ 
S. New Mexico and Arizona 

Nearly everyone is familliar with the thistles, which are easily recognized 
by their spiny leaves and typical flower heads. In this species the heads 
usually occur singly at the ends of stems and branches. The bracts below 
the flower are quite broad and oval in shape. 

Wheeler thistle is often quite common in open pine forests. 


sunflower family 


Drummond Thistle (5) 
Cirsium drummondii ounflower family 


Blooms usually straw-colored, but quite often tinged with purple. July-Sep- 
tember. 7,000' - 9,000' 
Saskatchewan to British Columbia, s. to Arizona and California 

The flower heads in this species are normally crowded in clumps on 
the end of the stems. Their color may vary from white to purplish. The In- 
dians of Wyoming, Montana, Utah and Nevada are reported to have eaten 
the roots and stalks of Drummond thistle. The Navajos and Hopis use me- 
dicinal preparations made from thistles for treating various disorders. 
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Wheeler thistle, Cirsium wheeleri 
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Grape: OIG OP scena isis sae S ag 73 
Green-gentian. aseissa eee eee. 43 
Greenleaf manzanita.................. 60 
Green pyrola .... a 41 
Gromwell, manyflower................ 83 
Groundsel ....................54-. 93, 94 
BIGE OW dee aerea Veto legte à 94 
Harebell. 2e us ok, Meine eee eae 99, 114 
Heartleaf arnica...................... 92 
Helenium hoopesii.................... 91 
Helianthella........................0.. 89 
five-nerve .............. 0.0.0. 89 
Patty o e oo gi vetet 89 
Helianthella parryi.................... 89 
quinquenervis.....................: 89 
APA eE cepe a ated tr ET qid etka 12 
Wales s cambi aet deed Lo bw equa eet 37 
DOISON o er eA rSn e AR ERA 37 
Hemo Maanus seira e EAE Ae 61 
Heracleum lanatum................... 38 
Heuchera versicolor .................. 56 
Hoary FAQWOM a>. cave othe ahaa datas: 93 
Honeysuckle......................... 86 
bearbertV << uo coget eme ea 86 
WAN reb Ree nde HESS 86 
Hook violet.......................... 107 
Hooker evening-primrose............. 81 
Horse cinquefoil...................... 78 
Hypericum formosum.............. 80, 98 
POr eret uer ono tdeo 80 
Hella NEMO octets d deett Des 61 
Indian albtDfsti. soe vex 12003 52, 67 
l'iatfoWsle VO. s mos d acr dotesiey SC de Qe Pre 52 
Hda DNK Meme PR Cc 49 
Iris missouriensis................ 100, 101 
iris, Rocky Mountain............. 100, 101 
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Jacobs Jade ond dca eric xe 111 
Juniper aa 5, 14 
alligdtOP ia euis desi dete ETT TAN 14 
common ......................... 5, 14 
or: DNE PR CNET 14 
Rocky Mountain s: casu ey caine E 14 
Juniperus communis.................. 14 
SING SCION 2 aed sb i ere T capes eles 55 
M tiere qM. 20, 59 
Ladyslipper......................, 53, 69 
Larkspur.................... 99, 103, 104 
Ba DOY esi es beets Sonn eamus 103 
Nelson......................... 99, 103 
SUD ADC s uoces itae ik ette testen XL 103 
Lathyrus arizonicus................... 32 
OO OKAYS rm 32 
Leafy arnica.......................... 92 
Leafybract aster..................... 115 
Lewis flax......................0.... 106 
Ligusticum, Porter.................... 37 
Ligusticum porteri.................... a 
Liao WG es os wins spero bel e better 35 
EV SWAT sat ete redet eb d ar eet 21 
Limber pine...................... 6, 9, 11 
Linum lewisii........................ 106 
usitatissimum ........ ee 106 
Lithospermum multiflorum ............ 83 
Little elephant... onnaa aaa 127 
Little yellow monkeyflower.............. 85 
EOCUSL. eoo eI hy d ban e 14 121 
New Mexico....................... 121 
LONE PPM AANE EE E E ES 121 
Lonicera involucrata.................. 86 
utahensis ........... 86 
EOUSEWOFL Pany sd alveo e teat 44 
EDTIOWOBL pancit oi ar Fe fb P RE eh es T12 
EUDINE in ses) xU sen EEA 105 
Palmer.................... 00.0005. 105 
SINGLY Lco eei aput taedas 4, 105 
Lupinus argenteus................... 105 
palmeri ................. 0.000005. 105 
Macauley buttercup................... 72 
MacDougall’s bluebells.............. 112 
Manyflower gromwell................. 83 
Manyflower puccoon................... 83 
Manyflowered gilia.................. 110 
Manzanita............................ 59 
greenleaf........................0.. 60 
MaDIG.. coros s wn PED Eee ae 16 
DIO IDOL ora Lira E UA nhe Dar cal tet 16 
ei ITEM 16 
Rocky Mountain.................... 16 
Marsh gentian....................008. 109 
Marshmarigold....................0040. 24 
Meadow cinquefoil ..................5. 78 


Meadow violet ...................0... 107 
Mentha arvensis................... 62, 66 

PPE (= Used ina aera merde teri 62 

SOIC AAG POMPE 62 
Mertensia franciscana ............... 112 

macdougallii. 4 v auct ues eer e greg tas 112 
Mexican campion ..................00. 49 
Mexican silene....................... 49 
IU TOI Baud iuh teh st tl cero REC 48 
Mimulus guttatus.................. 85, 97 

primuloides «os sss eros 85 
Mint, field.................00....., 62, 66 

WE Ol iit Aie achete Oe diate bo UR 62 
Missouri goldenrod................... 87 
Mistletoe «Lee e eres tbe bedens 40 
Moccasin flower...................00.. 69 
Moneses uniflora..................... 42 
Monkeyflower..................... 85, 97 

common ............ 00.00 ees 85 

little yellow. .............000.. 000 ee, 85 

primrose... s Pasha manana te 85 

VEN OW P PPP T" 85 
Monkshood, Columbia......... Cover, 104 
Moss silene.......................... 49 
Mountain-ash ........................ 26 
Mountain death-camas................ 21 
Mountain goldenrod ................... 87 
Mountain parsley................0.005. 82 
Mountain snowberry.................. 63 
Mullein...................... 00.0... 4, 84 

COMMO d s S sorte Bade dat me RUE ato Me entices 4, 84 

flannel... as 84 
Narrow-leaved Indian paintbrush ........ 52 
Nelson larkspur.................. 99, 103 
New Mexican checkermallow......... 122 
New Mexican raspberry............... 28 
New Mexican locust................. 121 
Northern bedstraw................... 45 
Oenothera hookeri.................... 81 
One-sided pyrola........... 00.00.0000 41 
Orange agoseris...................... 96 
Orange gooseberry................... 57 
Orange sneezeweed.................. 91 
OCG at apices ceto I 19b EX SEU 53, 69 
Oregon grape... ....... eee ee T3 
Oregon DING! see ta tthe x oo da 12 
OSG techn daas dr EETA CREE E 37 
Pacific anemone..................... 118 
Paintbrush, Indian es cst ree 52, 67 

Narrow-leaved... 0... ee 52 
Painted-cup.......................... 52 

Wyoming ....................05. 52, 65 
Pale agoseris......................... 95 
Palmer lupine....................... 105 
Parry bellflower.................. 99, 114 
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Parry gentian........................ 108 
Parry helianthella..................... 89 
Parry lousewort .............00.-0 0 ae. 44 
Parry pedicularis..................... 44 
Parry primrose...................... 124 
Parsley mountain... eot t es start cent 82 
Peavine, Arizona ..................... 32 
Pedicularis....................... 44, 127 
elephanthead...................... 127 
Party a os coer ete etn e cle RS 44 
SICKIGION . i. oorr ain 44 
Pedicularis groenlandica............. 127 
hri PME Dm 44 
racemosa ................. usse 44 
PelatgoH le ua iacens rare I Soit 33 
Pennycress ............ uuo 25 
Penstemon................ 19, 51, 67, 126 
beardlip......................... 51, 67 
Bridges...................00 0 eee. 51 
SCAN el co aee Wo ES wih nso ee 51 
wandbloom ....................... 126 
Whipple.......... LLL 126 
Penstemon barbatus............... 51, 67 
bridgesii eerte 51 
Virgatus. ve ooo Opp 126 
whippleanus ....................-.. 126 
“Pentstemon” 5o d een s opea obe s 51 
Pericome caudata .................... 90 
Pericome, tailleaf..................... 90 
Philox, trumpet. ox oeesr dd te PCs 50 
Picea engelmannii.................... 11 
pungens vos ex Hr ES 11 
PING: RERO 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 
blackiack. sisi bsa duriores 10 
bristlecone.....................5.. 6,9 
toxtalliss uices ad ped ter A jot ees ae Sca ion 9 
liber o. cuo rbor hu PEE EE EYE 6, 9, 11 
Ofeédol. svo oir d a P ioo esty is 12 
ponderosa.............. 3, 6, 10, 12, 17 
western yelloW rras etane met 10 
Pinedrops, woodland................. 40 
Pine thermopsis...................... 79 
Pinus aristata ........... aa 9 
fléxllis:.. 2 Le bos ee eco ws es 9 
Onga VE ecien randa be seda 9 
ponderosa .................... 3, 10, 17 
PIR ese ug duri deo ace ut v eer ee owes 49 
CUSHION «dta eR RR ered 49 
gies gate ETE NETT eee Tee 49 
Plante aux perleS..................000- 83 
Poison-ivy, common.................. 34 
Polemonium.....................-... 111 
skunkleaf ......................... 111 
SUCK eho ea la ee ees 111 
Polemonium delicatum .............. 111 
VISCOSUM. ........ Tus sse es eese 111 
Ponderosa pine ........... 3, 6, 10, 12, 17 
Populus tremuloides........... 15, 18, 19 


Porter ligusticum..................... 37 
Potentila- «so ca rtc Seda 72, 77 
Potentilla diversifolia.................. 78 
fruticosa .. lllo essen 77 
hippiana 2.4 css Ko eca re Ven ee ORGS 78 
Prairie gotdenr3d. «2254 bored we bales 87 
Primrose..................... esee 124 
Colorado... 30g onc core eden es 124 
TAU recs sociedad ORE a ERN des 124 
x: Mec" bY A BEEN 124 
Primrose monkeyflower............... 85 
Primula angustifolia ................. 124 
DOING o sees Sia er 124 
Prunus virginiana.................. 20, 29 
Pseudocymopterus................... 82 
Pseudocymopterus montanus ......... 82 
Pseudotsuga menziesii................ 12 
Er ee ots mU A E REPE 12 
Pterospora andromedea .............. 40 
Puccoon, manyflower.................: 83 
Purple bellflower ...............0 00a 114 
Purple: Velohi sies s diete duos Ox eee 120 
Pussytoes .......... L'une 47 
Rocky Mountain.................... 47 
Pyrold cuiua dad eaa o et ad 41, 42 
"|i CPP E 41 
Oblessided. orian pennae eser 41 
sidebells......................0.. 4,41 
Pyrola secunda.....................-: 41 
VITONS «sv earn are unas 41 
Quaking aspen....................... 15 
Ragwort, MOA: oria en RUE pres 93 
Ram Suo loss es rdc obra wes 44 
Haluiculgs evi ceive ceca eroe» 72, 77 
Ranunculus eschscholtzii ............. 72 
macauleyi ......... osos 72 
Raspberry... 28 
New Mexican....................... 28 
BOG ex ost duo ret bt ea e 28 
WII destra s ves ud NO ARI Qs 28 
Red-berried elder ..................00, 46 
Red raspberry......................5. 28 
Red WIRDOtty «cuo eerte ra cde haa 86 
Redosier dogwood................... 39 
HedwOOQ us ker mee antes dena 12 
RIDES eo E EEE hae o aeta Pa 57 
Ribes montigenum ................... 57 
pinetorum. o d 57 
Richardson geranium................. 33 
Robinia neomexicana................ 121 
Rocky Mountain clematis............ 119 
Rocky Mountain fringed gentian...... 109 
Rocky Mountain iris............. 100, 101 
Rocky Mountain juniper ................ 14 
Rocky Mountain maple ............... 16 
Rocky Mountain pleated gentian ..... 109 
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Rocky Mountain pussytoes........... 47 


Rosa arizonica ....................... 58 
fendleri ... 2.0... .0 000005. 58 
MOS. oue dor pO deter A a 58 
Arizona 22.0% goeenin gees CPSTene RIS 58 
Fendler s... ooo ce d Fett 58 
WI y a dead anc anat Wear hed mates Ros US ta 58 
ROSO CIOM A deed ach CRI eite TESCO REUS 54 
Rose IOGU BP. ue oat soir ta Ad eet bu asi oe t t 121 
HOSOeIDOLD vax eer waste CEPR ANE 55 
Roundleaf snowberry................. 63 
Rubus neomexicanus................. 28 
parviflorus ......... luli issus 27 
strigosus... 28 
Rudbeckia laciniata................... 88 
St. Johnswort, Southwestern. ...... 80, 98 
SaltionDetfby: «a eto mte er 
Sambucus glauca..................... 46 
racemosa .......................... 46 
Saxifraga chrysantha ................. 76 
flagellaris RE 76 
Saxifrage <o rsrs arran EE ERE REEN T 76 
goldbloom.......................... 76 
whiplash........................... 76 
Scarlet beardtongue................... 57 
Scarlet penstemon..................0.. sn 
Sedum integrifolium.................. 55 
rhodanthum........................ 54 
Senecio bigelovii..................... 94 
werneriaefolius..................... 93 
Sequoia, giant priu trage hae nee 2 12 
Sharpleaf valerian.................... 64 
SHE BB e cdi use acus arces Rouges e tuas dut 41 
Shootingstar........................ 125 
darkthroat......................... 125 
SOUIherm;. oo et XSUEYA 125 
Shrübby^elbqueloll x53 2 pte e esent 77 
Sickletop pedicularis................. 44 
Sidalcea neomexicana............... 122 
Sidebells pyrola.................... 4, 41 
SENE: oor TC ERICIW ER Rt eius 49 
MOXICAN is. 63. usw 3 aids Quei caer 49 
moss. chitin ee e xx eee 49 
Silene acaulis ........................ 49 
laciniata ........................... 49 
SIINGITTIE sp medre doe ba bdo satan’ a 13 
silver-leaf cinquefoil ................00. 78 
Silvery lupine..................... 4,105 
Single dellalit «ss Socr acine nnd EPUM 42 
Skunkcabbage....................005. 22 
Skunkleaf polemonium .............. 111 
SKV-ADIIDE res thor eve Ceara nwo as 111 
Skyrocket gilia.................... 50, 67 
Smilacina racemosa ............... 23, 67 
Stellala nda eid wan ro oad woes 29 
Sneezeweed, orange.................. 91 
Snowberry, mountain................. 63 
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roundleaf .......................... 63 
Solidago decumbens ................. 87 
missouriensis ...................... 87 
multiradiata ........................ 87 
Solomon-plume ...................... 23 
feather: oeste REA 23 
Stall yerna aretes ahri apaa 23 
Solomonseal, false...............05. 23, 67 
Sorbus dumosa....................... 26 
Southern shootingstar............... 125 
Southwestern St. Johnswort....... 80, 98 
Speedwell........................... 113 
AIDING sacs oF darcutin raed ine Td 113 
American ......................... 113 
Spreading dogbane................... 61 
Spreading fleabane.................. 116 
SDIUCe. ooo oes ed us 6, 8, 11, 12 
DIUB oou 2 oro suc sedet uas ate 11 
Eo] 01110 a EEA EEEE AUS 11 
Bie Tleli ik ue uem ra EE EEEE 12 
Engelmann....................... 5, 11 
Starflower sec anaa 23 
Starry solomon-plume................ 23 
Sticky polemonium.................. 111 
Sticky willowweed................... 123 
Stonecrop........................0..: 54 
Strawberry voco se be te EN 30 
DIacted usas wr EV LUN beds 31 
JD "C" ""---—-— 30 
WOOO acia d moaned addbudfiepobqee EA qur 31 
Subalpine buttercup ................... 72 
Subalpine fir...................... 11, 13 
Subalpine larkspur. n.on auaa naana 103 
Sulfur eriogonum. ... 70 
eulphurflower .... 00.00.0000 00 0c eee 70 
SUM OW CP" 89 
ae inte Boars ay sustain ERR AREA 89 
COMMON s Soh actos e e emt 89 
CET as ces ae a a dcos see Re C Nd 89 
Sweetpea, wild... noaua uaaa aeaa 32 
Swertia ....... LLL 0.0, 43 
Swertia radiata....................... 43 
Symphoricarpos oreophilus ........... 63 
rotundifolius ....................... 63 
Tailleaf pericome ..................... 90 
Tall cottonweed..............0 00.0008. 123 
Tall false dandelion .............00.. 68, 95 
Taperledi i eiia rerna e ere T RD E 90 
Thermopsis, pine..................... 79 
Thermopsis pinetorum......... 65, 79, 98 
Thimbleberry...................... 27, 28 
western... tov YE VREREEYY Y 27 
Thistle....................0.00.. 128, 130 
Drummond........................ 128 
Wheeler....................... 128, 130 
Thlaspi montanum var. fendleri ........ 25 
JODSCCOOODs cede mace a Dern 64 


TJORGHWOeG.. ours dee P Re ERR 84 
Toxicodendron radicans............... 34 
Trumpet phox s 4er e s e tmo a eet 50 
TWIBDOEB. ss aoa koe aes eae obses 86 

DIAC Ka vata S etetiberob dp oe E gre Qd 86 

d non be sake L eRe PORES EE RET 86 
Twisted-pod draba..................05, 74 
Utah honeysuckle .................... 86 
Valerian. a yest pick gs ebd steeds 64 

APIZONG iore ones Seb Rs 64 

sharpleaf............ LLL 64 
Valeriana arizonica ................... 64 

capitata ssp. acutiloba.............. 64 
Varileaf cinquefoil.................... 78 
Veratrum californicum ................ 22 
Verbascum thapsus................... 84 
Veronica americana.................. 113 

wormskjoldii ............... issus 113 
Valeh © cenatice ts bch DT 32, 120 

American .................. esses 120 

UTD Cres 08 ycitnd oe acto DC eh ee 120 
Vicia americana .................. 32, 120 
Viola adunca......................5. 107 

canadensis..................000005. 36 

nephrophylla.... vti oy amc ws 107 
Violet... eee 36, 107 

DIDI dda ice dined on ba AL ee eee, 107 

CANA A oos ors rei a 36 

HOOK... eret aoe oh Pee uS 107 

MEAG OW ssc «ust aua MON Y V CEU EIUS 107 

wanderer.....................2.005 107 
Wallflower, western .............0.00 005 75 
Wanderer violet ..................... 107 
WANG NIV re o dee ten ER DER Pup E perpeti aos 21 
Wandbloom penstemon.............. 126 
Western blue flag.................006. 101 
Western thimbleberry................. 27 
Western wallflower......... eese 75 
Western yarrow ...................... 48 
Western yellow pine ...............008. 10 
Wheeler thistle.................. 128, 130 
Whiplash saxifrage................... 76 
Whipple penstemon................. 126 
White fir...................... 11, 13, 18 
Whitlow, golden vas pecans pean teenie the 74 
WIG CARO VITE sued eed a Fore ded ea efe d 25 
MCI o inducta bane E Ei ea 35 
WIG I eende eed a ewes onic LTY 62 
Wild raspberry «osse EE RE 28 
Will TOS co a uar o Rees dedita 58 
Wild strawberry ...................... 30 
Wild sweetpea .............0. 0.0, 32 
Willowweed, sticky.................. 123 
Windflower. «nior trad a Scheele he ES 118 
Wing eriogonum...................... 70 


Winged buckwheat...............--565 70 
WIDIerarGeblos ous ooo beth opted En 41 

aroma + kad kee Bade RR adus dian 41 
WOOdUDCIORY «ete ata any saree eee ae 44 
Woodland pinedrops.................. 40 
Woodnymph ............ Tom E 42 
Wood strawberry. vss scr en 31 
Wyoming painted-cup............. 52, 65 
Yarrow, western ..................005. 48 
Yellow columbine..............5-5055 71, 98 
Yellow monkeyflower.............000005 85 

FH e ANTE QNS 85 
Yerba del Chival à vesetaquncep end 90 
verpa del OSO rroen bd eet tt eU ROS S E 38 
Zigadenus elegans.................... 21 

virescens. ....... lll ese ee 21 
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